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USES Team Sails For Refugee Duties 


JANUARY 22 and February 2 were bon voyage 
dates for a group of Bureau of Employment Security 
specialists heading for Europe and new duties under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 


The USES of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
under arrangements with the Department of State, 
has been given responsibility for advising the Ad- 
ministrator of Security, Consular Affairs and Per- 
sonnel concerning individual job qualifications of the 
persons sponsored for admission to the United States 
under the Refugee Act. 


The act provides that aliens, with a few specified 
exceptions, must have assurance of employment before 
coming to the United States. Accordingly, members 
of the USES team, stationed in various. European 
cities, will interview refugees seeking admittance to 
our shores, and in addition will prepare reports con- 
cerning their skills in relation to the skills being sought 
by American employers. 


The headquarters of the USES staff in Europe will 
be at Bonn, Germany, where Frederick R. Schoen- 
born, chief of the Labor Clearance Branch, BES, 
will be temporarily in charge. Representatives will 
be stationed in Rome, Naples, and Genoa, Italy; 
in Berlin and Munich, Germany; in Athens, Greece; 
in Vienna, Austria and in Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands. Whenever feasible, the American Employ- 
ment Security representative will seek the assistance 
of the national public employment service and will 
also use its facilities. 

As we go to press our list is not complete, but 
among the USES staff serving on the European team 
are J. P. Haltigan (Rome), Marvin Shirley (Athens), 
Mary McGugin (Rome), Troy Cargill, Phyllis 
Jones and Rose Lilja (Bonn), and Phil Miller 
(Berlin). 

In April, Vincent Colan of the Washington Bureau 
Staff, will be sent to Tokyo, Japan, where he will 
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make a determination of skills of Far Eastern Refugees 
who want to come to the United States. 

It is interesting to note that this team working 
with refugees in European cities is the first active 
USES operation to be conducted outside the United 
States. 


Assignment in Teheran 


BurNIE Merson of the Reports and Analysis staff 
of the Bureau left by plane on Monday January 25 
for a new assignment under the Government’s Point 4 
Program. Stationed at Teheran, Iran, he will serve 
for a period of about 2 years as Employment Security 
Advisor to William Warne, Country Director for Iran 
of Foreign Operations Administration, giving tech- 
nical assistance in developing Iran’s employment se- 
curity program. 


Fourteen Professional 
Associations Convene in Washington 


ALL roads led to Washington, D. C. during the last 
week of the old year as economists, statisticians, re- 
search, finance, marketing and other specialists con- 
verged on the Nation’s capital for their annual meet- 
ings. (See box listing of agencies.) 

The spotlight of national interest was on these 
various groups whose business it is to watch the 
economic weathervane and make directional findings 
as to the winds that blow upon it. 

With many program items concerned with its fields 
of interest, the Bureau of Employment Security in- 
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CONVENING ASSOCIATIONS 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of University Teachers of Insurance 
American Business Law Association : 
American Economic Association 

American Finance Association 

American Farm Economic Association 

American Marketing Association 

American Public Health Association 

American Statistical -Association 

Biometric Society (Eastern North American Region) 
Catholic Economic Association 

Econometric Society 

Institute of Mathematical Statistics 

Industrial Relations Research Association 
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vited a number of State agency R. & A. people to come 
to Washington during the period December 27-30 to 
attend certain sessions of the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association and 
the Industrial Relations Research Association. 

The visiting State representatives included O. H. 
Stephenson, Georgia; V. L. Sexton, Oregon; William 
Netschert, N. J.; William Haltigan, Arizona; William 
B. Purser, Virginia; David H. Johnston, Iowa; Alice 
K. Walsh, Rhode Island; William Waind, North Da- 
kota; and Meredith B. Givens, New. York. 

Mr. Givens was one of the speakers at a session on 
the “‘Mobility of Industry and Labor in the United 
States,”’ under the joint auspices of the Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association and the American Eco- 
nomic Association, his subject being “‘Labor Market 
Problems.” He also spoke on “Use of Census Tracts 
in Connection With Labor Market Data” at a 1953 
Census Conference luncheon held under the auspices 
of the American Statistical Association. Philip Booth, 
of the Division of Program Policy and Legislation, was 
a member of the discussion group on “‘Annual Wage 
Guarantees—A Growing Problem in Industrial Rela- 
tions” (I. R. R. A., A. E. A.). State people found 


these and other sessions of special interest, including 
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Local, State and national labor market information materials were effectively displayed in this exhibit of BES publications 
at the centralized government exhibit area, space for which had been provided at the Shoreham Hotel. 



















the American Statistical Association’s ‘‘Economic 
Forecast’”’ and ‘‘The Automaticity of Full Employ- 
ment Under the Assumption of Diminished Defense 
Expenditures” (A. E. A.). 

The agenda arranged by the Bureau for its State 
and regional visitors included talks by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor Rocco C. Siciliano and BES Director 
Robert C. Goodwin, who discussed various aspects of 
‘‘Manpower and the Employment Security Outlook.” 
R. & A. Division Chief Louis Levine led a discussion 
of Reports and Analysis Goals for 1954. 

The work of the State agencies’ reports and analysis 
staffs and their contribution to overall manpower 
and employment security programs brought com- 
mendation and appreciation from Mr. Siciliano and 
Mr. Goodwin. 

Another feature of the Bureau agenda was a tour 
of the Reports and Analysis Division in its new quar- 
ters in the GAO Building and a visit to the National 
Employment Estimates Branch of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Division of Manpower and Employment 
Statistics. 

An exhibit displaying Bureau, State and local area 
publications (see photo) was an attraction at the 
centralized government exhibit area in the Shoreham 
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The Japanese Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


Hotel which had been set up for the benefit of the 
delegates of all the convening groups. Stressing our 
nationwide Federal-State employment security system 
and its labor market information reporting activities, 
the exhibit displayed groupings of local, State and 
national leaflets, pamphlets, periodicals and other 
publications featuring labor market, farm placement, 
unemployment insurance, job counseling, testing, 
occupational analysis, job placement and other in- 
formation. A supply of mimeographed requests for 
publications was placed on the exhibit table and indi- 
viduals were asked to indicate their field of interest 
and how the material would serve it. 

The exhibit is to be made available on request to 
the Bureau for display before other large convening 
groups. 

Unique ‘among the specialties presented by the 
convening associations was a professional placement 
service, operated by the United States Employment 
Service for the District of Columbia. The operation 
was set up in one of the Statler Hotel’s state-named 
private rooms. Advance publicity announced that it 
was available to members seeking new positions or 
new staff. Feeder facilities at two other hotels—the 
Mayflower and the Shoreham—were set up to arrange 
employer and employee contacts and interviews, all 
of which were conducted at the main Placement 


Office. 


The model professional placement office idea was 
successfully introduced during a national convention 
of social workers in Cleveland last summer. The 
operation in Washington, too, has been successful 
beyond expectations (our next issue will carry the 
complete story), and similar services are now planned 
for other national professional gatherings. 
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Japanese Complete 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


THE Japanese Ministry of Labour has just com- 
pleted and published its DicTIONARY oF OccuPaA- 
TIONAL ‘TiTLEs. This two-volume dictionary—the 
first of its kind in the Orient and one of a very limited 
number in the world—is patterned to a great extent 
after our own DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES. 
This, perhaps, is only to be expected, since the Bureau 
contributed considerably to the development of these 
volumes. 

About 3 years ago, the Secretary of Labor responded 
favorably to a request from the Secretary of the Army 
that someone from the Bureau of Employment 
Security be made available to General MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, to act 
as advisor to the Japanese Labour Ministry in the 
preparation of a DicTIONARY OF OccCUPATIONAL 
TitLes for use by its Employment Service offices. 
Mr. Wilbert Stitzenberger, then Chief of the Occu- 
pational Analysis Branch, was nominated for this 
assignment. Mr. Stitzenberger spent 4 months with 
Mr. Hiroshi Matsumoto who was responsible for the 
job analysis program that had been underway in 
limited fashion for several years. 

During these 4 months, a retraining program in job 
analysis was given to Mr. Matsumoto’s staff of 8 
analysts. Detailed plans were laid to obtain more 
comprehensive job analysis coverage in Japanese 
industries which use a wide variety of production 
methods ranging from archaic to the most modern. 
Arrangements were made to increase the job analysis 
staff to a total of 126 with dispersal over the island in 


(Continued on page 41) 





Programs and Services for Our 
(rowing Veteran Population - - . 


How the Department of Labor Serves Veterans 




















Although most of our readers are familiar with the services offered veterans through the employment 
security program, the many benefits and services provided veterans through other programs ad- 


ministered by the Department of Labor are not as well known. 


The article below attempts to 


summarize briefly these other programs as well as those of the Bureau of Employment Security. 


EW programs or services carried on by the United 

States Department of Labor give a warmer sense 

of accomplishment than those related to the 
assistance of war veterans. One of the greatest 
services our Nation can perform for its exservicemen is 
to help them gain suitable employment in vocational 
fields of their choice—assuring their integration into 
civilian life as useful, self-sustaining, well-adjusted 
citizens. 

There are today in our adult civilian population 
more than 20 million men and women who have seen 
service in the Nation’s Armed Forces during time of 
national emergency. These veterans approximate 
nearly one-third of our total civilian labor force. 
Moreover, under the unsettled world conditions 
existing today and likely to prevail in the years ahead, 
this total will probably increase each year for some 
time to come. 


A Continuing Service 


Perhaps few people realize the extent to which the 
Department of Labor serves the veteran from the very 
moment that discharge procedures begin, through his 
adjustment on a job and thereafter at any time when 
he requires assistance in maintaining his employment 
status. More specifically, the Department of Labor 
has the responsibility of providing information at 
separation centers on employment and _ related 
activities; assisting veterans to return to their former 
employers in jobs of like seniority, status and pay; aid- 
ing veterans in making a vocational choice and 
obtaining suitable employment; developing and im- 
proving training opportunities for veterans; providing 
unemployment compensation or insurance during 
periods of unemployment; and, under certain con- 
ditions, providing financial benefits to certain disabled 


veterans and to the dependents of deceased reservists: 

The employment security system is recognized by 
the Department of Defense as the sole agency for pro- 
viding employment information and assistance at 
Armed Forces separation points. At the present 
time State Employment Security Agencies maintain 
close contact with all principal military installations 
within their areas and are providing direct services at 
all major separation points throughout the country. 
The primary purpose of this early contact with 
servicemen is to inform each releasee of the services 
available to him in obtaining suitable employment 
and to motivate him to use the facilities of his local 
public employment office where he can be afforded 
the complete employment counseling and placement 
assistance needed. 

State and Territorial Employment Security Agen- 
cies affiliated with the Bureau of Employment 
Security maintain and operate nearly 1,700 local 
offices throughout the country. These offices provide 
a variety of services to job applicants with special 
priority and preference for veterans. These services 
include information on available job openings, apti- 
tude testing, employment counseling, and referral 
and placement. In carrying out its counseling pro- 
gram the Bureau of Employment Security prepares 
materials on occupational developments, employment 
trends, and shortages in order to help veterans make a 
suitable vocational choice. The maintenance of 
current information on occupational developments 
and outlook enables the veteran to select a field in 
which there is a reasonable expectancy of continued 
employment. In addition, local employment security 


offices carry on intensive campaigns to increase em- 
ployer acceptance of both the able-bodied and the 
disabled veterans. 

The Veterans Employment Service with representa- 
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tives in each State and Territory is an integral part of 
the Bureau of Employment Security and cooperates 
with and assists State Employment Security Agencies 
and their local offices in providing the maximum of 
job opportunities for veterans. The State veterans 
employment representatives are administratively 
responsible for the execution of the Department of 
Labor’s veterans placement policies. They assist in 
promoting employment opportunities for veterans, 
maintain liaison with veterans groups in order to keep 
veterans advised of opportunities for employment, and 
cooperate with other Government agencies and 
interested community organizations to insure the 
prompt placement of rehabilitated disabled veterans 
and to assist veterans with problems related to their 
employment. 


For the Unemployed Veteran 


If veterans cannot be placed immediately, provision 
is made, through the facilities of the local employment 
offices, for the payment of unemployment benefits to 
any who are qualified. Unemployment benefits are 
payable to veterans primarily under two programs. 
The first of these is the program of unemployment 
insurance benefits under State unemployment insur- 
ance laws. Some veterans have been out of military 
service long enough to have obtained employment 
and established benefit rights under this system since 
their service. Others have rights under the laws of 20 
States which provide for the payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance to individuals unemployed after 
military service, on the basis of “frozen wage credits”’ 
earned before their military service. The second is a 
soecial program of unemployment compensation for 
veterans with active service on or after June 27, 1950, 
provided by title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Under this program, effective 
October 15, 1952, a qualified unemployed veteran is 
entitled to a weekly benefit of $26 ‘for a period of 26 
weeks, or until he has exhausted his maximum total 
allowance of $676. Veterans must first claim benefits 
for which they are eligible under any State law or the 
railroad unemployment insurance law. If such bene- 
fits are less than $26, title [V payments can supplement 
State benefits, up to $26 a week. Veterans with State 
or other Federal benefits of $26 or more must exhaust 
these benefit rights before being eligible for title IV 
compensation. During the first year of operation 
$37 million was paid out to the 160,000 veterans 
who drew one or more weekly payments under this 
program. 


On-Farm Training Programs 


The long-range trend of the farm work force away 
from agriculture is partially attributed to the draft of 
farm youth into the Armed Forces. The Farm Place- 
ment Service of the Bureau of Employment Security 
has been assigned the responsibility of providing farm 
labor informational materials which would attract 
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these farm youth back to the farm and would interest 
other veterans in weighing the advantages of a future 
in farming. Farm Placement representatives in local 
employment offices are promoting greater use of the 
institutional on-the-farm training programs for Korean 
veterans. The success of this activity can be measured 
by the fact that more than 26,000 World War II 
veterans completed on-the-farm training programs 
between June and November of 1953 and that more - 
than 3,000 Korean veterans entered on-the-farm 
training programs during the same period. Local 
employment offices also provide a complete counseling 
and placement service for veterans interested in ob- 
taining farm employment. 


Reemployment Rights 


More than 60 percent of the men and women who 
enter military service each year leave jobs to do so. 
Federal law provides that these men and women 
shall have reemployment rights with their preservice 
employers where certain conditions of eligibility 
have been met. The Department of Labor, through 
its Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, is 
responsible for assisting these veterans in connection 
with such rights. 

The work of the Bureau is primarily in the field of 
industrial relations. It involves a determination as 
to what constitutes proper reinstatment under the 
law in terms of various personnel policies, collective 
bargaining agreements and practices. It embraces 
the application of seniority accrued during military 
service to such questions as promotions, status, pay, 
vacations, pensions, insurance, and other benefits. 
In addition to helping the exservicemen having rights 
under the statutes, the Bureau also assists employers 
and labor organizations involved in the reemployment 
process. 


Apprenticeship Programs 


Those veterans who have no preservice job experi- 
ence or who do not wish to return to their former 
employers have the opportunity to go to school or to 
take some form of on-the-job training under govern- 
ment sponsored programs. The Department of 
Labor, through its Bureau of Apprenticeship, is 
vitally concerned with extending training opportu- 
nities to these veterans. A veteran in training may 
be eligible to receive subsistence benefits to supple- 
ment regular earnings provided that the training 
satisfies certain criteria. The Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, in cooperation with State apprenticeship 
agencies, assists industry to develop its training pro- 
grams so that they will meet these criteria. After 
veterans complete their training, a high proportion 
have the opportunity to continue working with the 
employers who provided the training. 

The Director of the Bureau serves on the com- 
mittee which advises the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans Administration on education and _ training. 
The Bureau often reviews training programs that 
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require the approval of the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. About two-thirds of the 32,800 Korean 
veterans taking on-the-job training under the pro- 
visions of the Korean GI bill are in apprenticeship 
programs. 


Occupational Outlook Information 


Since the inauguration of the veterans’ rehabili- 
tation and education programs, 8,600,000 veterans 
have taken courses of education or training to help 
them prepare for vocations. In choosing these 
courses veterans need information about occupations, 
and particularly on the employment outlook since 
years elapse between entering the courses and seeking 
a job. 

The Veterans Administration, which is responsible 
for administering the veterans’ rehabilitation and 
training programs, entered into an agreement with 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to prepare a series of reports on the employment 
outlook in various oécupations for use in vocational 
counseling of veterans. These reports are used in 
offices of the Veterans Administration, in school and 
college counseling centers, and in other agencies 
which provide counseling services to veterans. They 
provide information on the employment outlook in 
most occupations in which veterans are interested. 

The major publication in this series was the Occu- 
PATIONAL OuTLOOK HANDBOOK covering 400 occupa- 
tions, and describing the employment outlook in each 
occupation, the nature of the work, the qualifications, 
earnings, working conditions, and where jobs are to 
be found. Since the handbook was published, a series 
of supplements covering additional fields of employ- 
ment have been issued. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics also prepares the OccUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 
Review which contains up-to-date information on 
employment outlook, earnings, and other significant 
data on a great many fields of employment. 


Employees’ Compensation 


Another benefit available to certain veterans and 
their dependents—one that is not too generally 
known—is provided under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, administered by the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation. This law provides work- 
men’s compensation for disability and death and full 
medical care for civilian employees of the United 
States Government who suffer injuries in the per- 
formance of their duties. The benefits of this law 
were subsequently extended to reservists of the Armed 
Forces physically injured in line of duty while engaged 
in authorized training or while on active duty in time 
of peace. 

Reservists or their dependents have the right to 
elect whether they will receive compensation benefits 
under this law or a pension under the veterans’ laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration, but 
they cannot receive both for the same period of time. 

Under the Employees’ Compensation Act the rate 
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of compensation is determined on the basis of the 
monthly pay of the injured person and therefore is 
different in this respect from veterans’ benefits. Unde: 
veterans’ legislation a widow without dependent 
children receives a standard award regardless of the 
grade or rank of her deceased hrisband. Under the 
compensation law she is eligible to benefits equal to 
45 percent of the husband’s wage subject to a statutory 
maximum of $525 per month. 

At the present time, the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation is making payments to approximately 2,500 
dependents of the Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps Reservists and during the fiscal year which ends 


June 30, 1954, a total of approximately $9,400,000 


will be expended for such cases. 

This summary has touched only briefly on some of 
the more important services performed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in carrying out its responsibilities to 
our exservicemen. In its day-to-day operations, the 
Department of Labor performs many other services 
which directly or indirectly contribute to the welfare 
of the veteran. Probably the best measure of the 
value of the Department’s contribution in this respect 
is the success veterans have achieved in the field of 
employment since the end of World War II. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITY FOR VETER- 
ANS, CALENDAR YEAR 1953, UNITED STATES 
AND TERRITORIES 





| Percentage 
Year 1953 | change 
| from 1952 
All Veterans | 
New applications. ................. | 1,770,000)  +22.0 
Counseling interviews: 
NS RT SS eee ee eee | 330, 000) +17.3 
eee epee eg alae | 198,000} 417.5 
Referrals, nonagricultural.......... | 2, 628, 000) +1.8 
Placements, nonagricultural......... | 1, 500, 000) +1.2 
Disabled Veterans | 
New applications. ................. | 115, 000 +8.5 
Initial counseling interviews........ 57, 000 +0. 2 
Placement, nonagricultural......... | 114, 000) —0. 4 
Active applications, end of year.... .| 50, 000) +26. 1 
**Korean” Veterans! | 
Initial claims: 
RE er reer. eee | “SIGE. coc 
ON ain ait li ae | 230, 000].......... 
Weeks of unemployment claimed... .| 1, 785, 000) Teor re 
Weeks compensated............... | 1, 685, 000) <4 suite ose 
Average weekly beneficiaries... .... .| 32, 300)........-. 
Amount of benefits paid............ 1$41,000,000].......... 
Se NS ST alan sos 6s 0% weep ere 
Wun VON sk i na one en's | 14, Me ee, 


1 Veterans filing for unemployment compensation under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include claims and pay- 
ments which are supplementary to claims and payments wnder State programs. 


Source: Division of Reports and Analysis, December 18, 1958. 
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Entrance to Fort Lewis, Wash. 


ES Operation at 


Fort Lewis Transfer Station 


HEN full-time Employment Service activities at 
Wee Fort Lewis, Wash., Transfer Station (formerly 

known as “Separation Center’’) were set up over 
a year ago, plans were made to give veterans being 
separated from the Armed Forces a clear picture of 
current labor market conditions, as well as complete 
information on the services available through their 
local State Employment Service offices. A _ large- 
scale program such as this, involving many people 
with widely diversified skills and personalities, 
naturally presents a variety of problems. First of all, 
a man who is processing for transfer from the Armed 
Forces is concerned primarily with getting out. Most 
of the men are not interested in listening to anything 
else that might cloud the issue of separation—that is, 
they think they are not interested. We realized that 
in setting up such a program in the transfer station 
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By ROBERT W. HUTT, Supervisor IIT, ES 
Employment Service Representative 
Military Transfer Station 

Fort Lewis, Wash. 


we would have to gear everything toward making the 
information that we would present to these men 
interesting to them and at the same time stick to the 
facts. Without undue pessimism, we did not wish to 
paint a pretty picture that would lead them to believe 
conditions in the present labor market would be a 
“bed of roses’? and that the services offered through 
our State agencies would solve all of their employ- 
ment problems. 

Our first contact with the men is at a group orienta- 
tion lecture which is attended by all men scheduled 
for separation. First of all it was decided that for our 
lecture to be effective it could not be too long; it 
would have to be factual, interesting, and presented 
in such a manner that those attending would remem- 
ber the important points covered. In addition to 
these key points something else was needed to impress 
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these men with the information being provided. The 
answer was visual aids. 

Our first visual aid to be utilized in the orientation 
lecture was a large board on which was listed by 
number the heading of each subject to be discussed 
in the orientation. The person giving the orientation 
would point to the item being discussed and follow 
up with the details of the particular subject. One 
subject at a time was uncovered to the audience’s 
view. This system proved unsatisfactory because the 
signs themselves could not contain print large enough 
to be seen by all attending the orientation, as the 
groups range from 50 to 400 in size. Another diffi- 
culty encountered in using the visual aids was that 
the orientation itself was moved from one building 
to another where the conditions were such that a 
visual aid of this type was also impractical from that 
point of view. 

We solved this problem with the use of other visual 
aids, called lecture cards. This is a wallet-size card 
(see illustration) containing an exact replica of the 
outline contained on the large visual aid originally 
used. On the reverse of this card are printed other 
important facts regarding services available through 
the Employment Service and pointing out the im- 
portance of occupational planning. At the beginning 
of each orientation, each person attending is given 
one of these cards together with information as to its 
purpose. It is pointed out that it is wallet size and 


the men are encouraged to place it in their wallets 
after the orientation, to serve as a reminder later on. 
Very few of these cards are ever found discarded in 
the lecture hall at the conclusion of an orientation. 





I. You and the present labor market 


€ This wallet-size card is an exact replica of a larger chart used 
at orientation lecture. 





During the lecture each subject entered on these 
cards is pointed out by the representative conducting 
the lecture and then the item is discussed in detail. 
At the conclusion of the orientation the men are 
informed that an Employment Service representative 
is available to answer questions which they may have 
in regard to the various topics covered. They are 
told where the representative is located and when 
they may contact him. 

In addition to this lecture another step takes place 
which also has positive effect on those attending the 
orientation and helps create interest. In cooperation 
with the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
our representative requests during the lecture that 
any man having questions regarding reemployment 
rights place his question on a self-addressed card to 
the regional office of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights. These cards are collected after 
each orientation and forwarded to the regional 
representative of that agency. 


Individual Interviews 


Just how effective are these orientations and indi- 
vidual visual aids (lecture cards)? Do they influence 
military personnel to request additional information 
or personal interviews? To answer these questions 
we will have to follow up with a review of what else 
takes place in the transfer station as far as Employment 
Service activities are concerned. All men attending 
the orientation are placed on roster for processing the 
following day. As a part of the regular processing 
these men are routed in groups of 15 to 35 through a 
records-check section for the purpose of bringing their 





YOU— 
YOUR JOB The reverse of the miniature lecture card giving information 
AND THE E. S. (1800) * Y about Employment Service. 





II. Your next job_ 
Ill. Veteran preference—E. §. 
IV. Unemployment Insurance 
A. Civilian benefits 
B. Special “G. I,”” benefits 


V. Reemployment rights 


S. F. No. 8079-B—12-52—25M. 16047-A. 


YOU—YOUR JOB and the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DEPARTMENT 








VI. Your E. S. local office* 
A. 1800 


B. The veterans’ employment repre- 
sentative 

C. Other services 

D. E. S. and other agencies 


VII. Face facts! It may be rough! 
A. We can help you with: 
1. Job information 
2. Your individual opportunities 


VIII. See us before you go home, 
at building 


IX. Be smart—Do it now—Save yourself 
time, expense and trouble later 











1. There are 1800 free public Employment Service Offices in 
the United States. 


2. There is one near where you will live and work. 


3. Local offices of the Employment Service serve all applicants 
for work—helping them with their employment problems. 


4. You, as a veteran, have certain rights and privileges which 
are available to you, only through a local Employment 
Service Office. 


5. Unplanned (or haphazard) search for jobs or benefits will 
not only delay your re-establishment as a civilian but also 
may cause you needless wasted effort, expense and trouble. 


6. Your local office of the Employment Servite is the place to 
look for a job. 


7. Visit your local Employment Service Office at your first 
opportunity. 


‘ 
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Major Floyd Havens, C. O. of Transfer Station, Fort Lewis, Wash., confers with Robert W. Hutt concerning posters denoting 


availability of jobs for servicemen. 


military records up to date and preparation of separa- 
tion forms. An Employment Service representative 
has desk space in this section directly in front of and 
accessible to the men in the waiting room, and it is 
here that each man has an opportunity to request 
additional information by means of an individual 
interview. Each man spends from 1 to 3 hours in this 
section. The majority of this time is spent waiting to 
be called for interview by army interviewers, or to be 
called to sign their records after they have been com- 
pleted. Interviews with Employment Service repre- 
sentatives are voluntary. At the present time approx- 
imately 50 percent of all men separated from the 
service through this station request additional infor- 
mation by means of individual interviews with the 
Employment Service representative. This would 
indicate that the orientation lectures, together with 











gt article constantly refers to the Separation Center or Point as 
** Transfer Station’ because the Department of the Army regulations 
now require that it be so designated inasmuch as the majority of the men 
ore “‘transferring”’ from active to inactive status and are not being fully 
separated from the Service. 
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the individual lecture cards. do promote interest and 
motivate thinking on the part of the veteran in regard 
to his occupational future. 

Displays 

Additional steps were taken to continue the interest 
created through orientation so that the men would 
follow through and utilize the services of the local 
Employment Service offices throughout the country. 
For example, displays and handout pamphlets were 
placed in strategic locations within the waiting room 
of ‘the records-check section where the Employment 
Service representative is stationed. The display 
panels contain a great deal of the orientation matter 
artistically arranged to be pleasing to the eye. They 
have proved popular and it has been observed that 
men after reading these displays approach the Em- 
ployment Service desk and requested individual 
interviews. 

Wall charts, distributed by the Occupational Out- 
look Service, United States Department of Labor, 
were arranged on a bulletin board, also making an 
attractive display. 

The three most popular pamphlets utilized by men 
being separated are USES publications ‘“‘Your Next 
Job’’ (yellow, three-leaf pamphlet), ‘Is Your Future in 
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Shown here is 6217 Area Service Unit, transfer station for 
officers and enlisted men, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
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Farming?” and a pamphlet entitled ‘‘What Are Your 
Plans for the Future!’’ a Bureau of Apprenticeship 
publication. Many of the men requesting interviews 
have one or more of these pamphlets in their possession 
when requesting additional information regarding 
some of the subject matter contained in them. Other 
bulletin boards containing information regarding 
general occupational information are also displayed 
in the waiting room. 


The Effectiveness of the Program 


Uppermost in our minds is the question, “Just how 
effective are our services at the transfer stations?” 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1953, 
of the approximately 22,000 men who were separated 
from the Army through this center, 20,000 of these 
men attended the Employment Service lecture, and 
8,000, or 45 percent, received individual interviews. 
The 2,000 not attending the orientation lecture were 
processed on special roster so that they contacted the 
Employment Service- representative at his desk for a 
complete orientation and job information. During 
the first 2 months of 1953 only 30 percent of the men 
separated requested additional information. At least 
part of this increase is attributed to the increased 
utilization of visual aids and display panels which 
were brought into use more effectively starting in 
March of that year. 

Our thinking is that the combination of the orien- 
tation talks, supplemented by visual aids and indi- 
vidual interviews, serves a worthwhile purpose, in 
that the veteran gets current labor market and occu- 
pational information, and is impressed with the per- 
sonal benefits that can be gained by using the services 
offered through the State employment service agencies. 
The concrete results of the service offered here can 
best be judged by the veteran himself and, of course, 
by the various local offices throughout the country 
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Headquarters Personnel Center, Fort Lewis, Wash. 


which will deal directly with these men to assist in 
getting them established or reestablished in the civilian 
labor market. Since many of the veterans now being 
separated from the Armed Forces are about to enter 
the labor market for the first time, the transfer 
station offers these men their first contact with the Em- 
ployment Service. We hear many remarks such as 
“This Employment Service is news to me,” and “We 
didn’t know anybody cared enough to help us get 
jobs.” These are, of course, gratifying to us and they 
point up the good reception our program receives. 


Joint Cooperation 


An important factor that must not be overlooked, 
and on which ouc entire progcam depends to a great 
extent, is the joint cooperation between the United 
States Army and the various State employment 
services in bringing these services to the veterans. 
Col. Edward Schmitt, AGC, commanding officer of 
Fort Lewis Personnel Center, and Maj. Floyd Havens, 
AGC, commanding officer of this. transfer station, 
have been instrumental in assisting our agency to 
establish this service. Without the mutual cooper-- 
ation of both the military and our agency, the prob- 
lems of making such a program effective would have 
been greatly increased. 





Secretary’s New Year Greeting 


SECRETARY of Labor James P. Mitchell sent to all employees 
of the Department of Labor a greeting which read: 

“As we begin this New Year, I want to wish each of you a 
very happy 1954! 

“The employees of this Department have shown real devotion 
to duty and have cooperated with me fully since I took office. 
For this, you have my sincere appreciation. I am sure that all 
of you will do your best in the year ahead, as you did in 1953. 
I am confident that working together, we shall constantly im- 
prove the services which the Department of Labor renders to all 
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The author discusses the reemployment rights of veterans with a member of the military staff. 


Nervice at Camp Kilmer 


Transier Center 


n A cold clear Monday morning back in March 

1953, Larry Voss and I, representing the Em- 

ployment Service, were admitted through Gate 
1, Camp Kilmer, N. J. The camp had an indescrib- 
ably familiar look which we found rather puzzling 
until I suddenly realized how much it resembled the 
camp I had left in 1945 and Larry the one he had 
left in 1919. Military camps don’t change much, at 
least not physically. The mess halls—the infirma- 
ries—the barracks—they’re all there and probably 
have been since Valley Forge. 
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By JOHN RUSSELL MACKAY 
Employment Counselor IT, Camp Kilmer 
Division of Employment Security, Trenton, N. J. 


The change lies in attitude and understanding, not 
only in our transfer centers (formerly referred to as 
separation centers) but in our Government or to be 
more specific—our people. I have often wondered 
what the separation program or separation process 
was like back in 1783 or 1814 or 1865. What rights 
separatees might have received in former wars cannot 
compare with the benefits, assistance and guarantees 
our veterans receive today. Over the past quarter of a 
century our people have come to the realization that 
every veteran gives a part of his life to further the 
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Military counselors at work. 


security of our Nation and so our people through 
their elected representatives make every possible effort 
to help the veteran reestablish his civilian life. 

But the veteran has another and greater responsi- 
bility which is to create and further the military 
defense of the United States. This greater responsi- 
bility has of recent years been met by the present 
draft law, which requires an 8-year-long obligation 


comprising 2 years of active service as a member of 


the Armed Forces of the United States and 6 years 
of membership in the Reserve Forces. 

Due to this advance in our defense planning, | 
must make this distinction for the sake of accuracy: 
Drafted soldiers are not “‘separated’’ but are ‘‘trans- 
ferred” to the Ready Reserve; enlisted soldiers are 
“‘discharged”’ from the service, and hence, separated. 
This distinction must be kept in mind when I refer 
to both classes as “‘separatees.”’ 

Defense Manpower Policy No. 11, dated March 6, 
1953, provides the course of action to be pursued by 
our various governmental agencies. It specifies that 
the Department of Labor through our State Employ- 
ment Services shall provide general employment 
counseling and informational services at the transfer 
centers in order to assist these separatees in finding 
suitable employment. Naturally the various or 
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special services of every State employment office 
available to every new veteran play an important 
part. It is important to the veteran returning home, 
as well as to the veteran settling in a new area, to 
realize that his State employment office in the com- 
munity is there to assist him in every possible way, and 
therein lies the efficacy of our program. 

After Larry and I proceeded through the necessary 
formalities of identification, delivery of assignment 
papers, securing travel permits and introductions, 
Larry hung his shingle at the Air Force Transfer 
Center and I set up shop at the Army Center. Before 
coming up to the camp, I had speculated on the 
military attitude of the camp officials. In other 
words, how did they regard our program? Did they 
regard it as helpful or as another burden to be added 
to the multiple large-scale headaches in the processing 
of thousands of separatees? 


Fine Job of Cooperation 


One simple answer sums it up. The cooperation 
extended by the Army has been excellent. I have 
received one set of instructions in all the time I’ve 
been there and that was entitled “‘Outline of Group 
Orientation Talk.” The points of information which 
the Army asked me to cover were practically identical 
with our own employment service outline and that 
stressed by Defense Manpower Policy No. 11, namely, 
Reemployment Rights, Civil Service Preference 
Rights, Unemployment Compensation, Employment 
Counseling, and Job Placement. In viewing their 
cooperation one must take into consideration the 
varying workloads coming from the different theaters 
over which they have little control, and the fact that, 
to a considerable degree, the discharging process is 
handled by continually changing personnel. For 
example, in the past 9 months there have been 6 
different officers in charge of Initial Processing and 
the number of changes in enlisted personnel handling 
the records is incalculable. Their courtesies of office 
space, telephone service, notification of lecture time 
or change of lecture time to fit into our interviewing 


. 





Counselor Voss talking to a group of airmen about to be 
discharged. 
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Counselor Voss explains on-the-job training rights to a young airman. 


schedule has been most helpful. In return, we, too, 
gladly alter our standard procedures. As for example, 
Fort Monmouth releases a group of separatees once a 
month on the first Saturday in each month. They 
asked if we could handle it on a Saturday. Needless 
to say, it is well covered by E. Kendall of the Burling- 
ton office, who also represents the Employment Serv- 
ice at Fort Dix and McGuire Air Force Base. 


Effectiveness of the Program 


I have been asked many times, How effective is the 
program at the transfer center? The question arises, 
Effective on whom—the military authorities, the per- 
sonnel being separated or the Employment Service 
Offices? Most of this is rather difficult to answer, 
particularly where so many men are being discharged 
to so many different States, but let’s try to answer 
some of it. 

The military authorities, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, are well satisfied. Our lectures have been 
heard many times by inspecting officers. No adverse 
criticism or suggested changes have ever been made. 
As long as the subject material is thoroughly covered, 
the military authorities have allowed complete free- 
dom in style of presentation. 

During the early stages, I thought a good basis for 
measuring our effectiveness would lie in the volume 
f questions asked during the lecture. Then I found 
(o my chagrin that in some classes relatively few 
juestions were asked, while in other groups, the 
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question and answer session had to be stopped in order 
that the next speaker could go on. I have also found 
that the number of questions is not necessarily in 
proportion to the size of the class. At a recent staff 
meeting, we tried to establish our effectiveness by 
comparative figures and found that, over an approxi- 
mate period of 11 months, we gave 734 lectures 
attended by 54,000 men. Personal interviews for 
that period of time numbered about 3,000, which 
meant that we had talked personally to 6 percent, or 
1 out of every 17 separatees. 


For employment analysis, a point which must be 
taken into consideration is that, in the average lecture 
group, approximately 25 percent of the men con- 
template further full-time schooling and, therefore, 
are not interested in immediate employment. We 
have also found by observation that a large percentage 
of veterans are well satisfied with information received 
during the lecture period or question and answer 
session and therefore do not seek a personal interview. 
Out of those that are left, many have their questions 
satisfactorily answered by the staff of military or 
civilian counselors who have been thoroughly trained. 
So basically, we actually see only those separatees who 
have difficult questions or who want detailed infor- 
mation and have been passed on to us by the counsel- 
ors. We have not ascertained any accurate means of 
determining the effectiveness of our program on State 
Employment Offices. Our limited answer here is 
dependent solely on informal contacts with surround- 
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ing local offices and statistical reporting on new 
veteran activity. Our information here reveals that 
the separatees are increasingly coming into our offices 
for information and help on employment counseling, 
reemployment rights, placement opportunities, etc. 
So in summation I would say that, though it is im- 


possible to check mathematically the effectiveness of 


our program, all indices seem to point up that selling 
the “local office” and its many facets to the prospective 
veteran is definitely successful. 


Forms Record Details of Experience 


For the purpose of identifying a soldier’s skills, the 
Army, throughout his entire career, uses the form 20. 
When he first enters the reception center, military 
counselors, trained in the use of the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPaTIONAL TiTLes, detail on the form 20 his 
civilian occupational skills and their corresponding 
codes. This form goes with him from station to 
station. Where the soldier is sent to one or more 
training schools, his certificate of completion is 
included in his 201 file and a notation is made on 
form 20. At the time of his separation, all pertinent 
information is taken from his records and transferred 
to the DD 214, the Separation Paper and the DA 493, 
the Separation Qualification Record. 

This record thoroughly details, from items 1-24, his 
civilian schooling, his previous civilian employment, 
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Counselor Mackay has the 
close attention of his audi- 
ence. Loudspeaker equipment 
helps get the message across 
clearly. 


his military schooling and his principal militaty duty 
assignments which are broken down into main and 
second best military duty assignments, in other words, 
the special military skills acquired by the soldier. 
The main and second best military duty assignments 
each carry an M. O. S. (Military Occupational 
Specialty). A minimum number of separatees may 
have more than two Military Occupational Special- 
fies as in the case of those who have considerable 
longevity. The separation paper unfortunately pro- 
vides space for only two major classifications. In 
such instances it is up to the’separatee to supply the 
interviewer with his additional qualifications. How- 
ever, with the vast majority of young separatees 
having about 2 years of service, 2 M. O. S. classifica- 
tions certainly suffice. An M. O. S. is based strictly 
on acquired ability. It is not determined at a Sep- 
aration Center but at the various assigned stations 
along the military way. The M. O. S. is the un- 
qualified method by which employment personnel, 
at a glance, can determine the special skills possessed 
by releasees. 

A phrase that would best typify the thought, the 
wish, the process and the purpose of the Transfer 
Center would be ““Three Days and Out!’ Men flow 
steadily from the tributaries of Europe and the Far 
East to the main stream of Camp Kilmer where they 
start immediate processing on a human production 
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line. A summary of the 3 days would be: (1) Assign- 
ment of separatees to barracks, (2) a military orienta- 
tion pertaining to rules, regulations, conditions in the 
camp and the processing procedure, (3) filling out of 
forms and civilian readjustment orientation, (4) 
organization and secondary preparation of records 
depending on special orders, (5) counseling, (6) identi- 
fication for reserve, (7) medical and dental examina- 
tion, (8) finance and discharge. Quite a program 
for 3 days. 


A Vital Part of Readjustment Work 


I used the phrase ‘‘production line’? and emphasized 
the difficult military processing in order to place our 
civilian activity in its proper perspective. We are 
there as a vital part of this readjustment work but we 
quickly found out that a considerable amount of 
fluidity is necessary to the relationship. Let me 
explain. In a single day, the number of lectures can 
vary from 1 to 4. In many instances, I have arrived 
at my office in the morning, and, while conducting a 
few interviews, have waited 2 hours for lecture 
time. On other occasions, I have entered the build- 
ing, raced up the stairs in order to answer a telephone 
summons from the lecture hall. During my first few 
months at Camp Kilmer, we had six speakers repre- 
senting Finance, Recruiting, Reserve, Red Cross, 
Veterans Administration, and the Employment 
Service. Now we have three. This reduction in 
number of subjects has enabled us to set up a very 
fluid style of lecturing. When a group is ready for 
orientation, the speaker, who is available, goes on 
first and the other two guide themselves accordingly. 
With the cooperation of the Initial Processing Sec- 
tion, it has worked out very well. 


No Place for Dull Talks 


Your separatees can be truly called a ‘“‘captive 
audience.’ They just don’t have any choice. How- 
ever this burdens the speaker with the necessity of 
delivering an interesting talk and not just a series of 
statements. All releasees count the hours until dis- 
charge time. Despite this, we find them friendly and 
receptive. We also find after a little “‘ice-breaking” 
that they ask tough questions and expect complete 
answers. 

The amount of time spent in lecturing ranges from 
15 to 30 minutes. The time element depends on the 
overall interest of the group and also on the number 
of groups being processed that day.. The inquiries 
can vary considerably. In some groups, the questions 
stress reemployment rights, in others the stress is on 
employment opportunities, on-the-job training, etc. 

The last variable item is the size of the audience. 
This can range from 10 to 220 in number. We are 
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there to talk to all releasees, so the size of the group is 
immaterial. When it is not possible to handle a 
group lecture, as for example during the week end, 
we have arranged for the military authorities to use a 
prepared script which, in closing, specifies the place 
and time available for personal interviews. 

Quantities of informative employment service 
literature are on tables in both the lecture halls and 
our offices. Panel displays on our organization have 
been placed in the lecture halls and at other key 
points in the separation process. 

The duties of the military and civilian counselors in 
the separation process have already been mentioned. 
However, an excellent guide which they use is worth 
detailing. Before entering the counseling unit every 
separatee receives a referral or check list consisting 
of 39 items dealing with all possible phases of read- 


justment. The separatee checks off all items on which 


he desires information. Items 12 to 18 pertain to 
our own fields of activity and they are as follows: 

12. Civilian employment with Department of the 
Army. 

13. Getting a job—where and how. 

14. Reemployment and job preference rights. 

15. Unemployment compensation. 

16. Civil service preference for veterans. 

17. Civil service jobs. 

18. Help in choosing a new occupation. 


After discussing all checked off items with the camp 
counselors, if the releasee desires additional informa- 
tion on any one of the above, he is sent to the employ- 
ment service representative. 

As previously noted, the lecture comes first, the 
interview second. Generally speaking, we have ample 
time for interviewing. However, when there are 
several lectures, the personal interviewing will suffer 
to some degree. With the continual processing re- 
quirements, the separatee cannot and does not like 
to wait. We endeavor to avoid this by emphasizing 
repeatedly at the lectures that complete and full in- 
formation can be obtained in any State employment 
office. All phases of the Employment Service receive 
about equal attention in office interviews with, per- 
haps, information on reemployment rights in slightly 
more demand. Officers and enlisted men are very 
much interested in our job inventories and clearance 
activities. This applies particularly to those on the 
professional level. 

In our lectures and interviews, we have talked to 
thousands; men who have had civilian work experi- 
ence, men who have put many years in the military 
service, and a sizable group of young men who have 
little or no knowledge of the extensive ramifications 
of our national employment service. We sincerely 
hope, in all cases, that our camp program is the first 
step in helping these veterans to secure the suitable 
employment they so richly deserve. 





The Veteran and His Future— 
\cHOOL OR ,JoB? 


HE lost years of returning servicemen need to be made up. What have they a right to expect in the way 
of assistance, especially from the Employment Service? 
In the decade since the passage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act the employment offices have had an 
opportunity to reach maturity in services to veterans. Counseling service, found in few States prior to 1944, 
has been provided in all States for the past 8 years, and it is staffed with trained and seasoned counselors. 


If the service is different now, so are the recipients of the service. The typical post-Korean veteran is about 
23 years of age and unmarried, usually has no dependents; he has had about 4 years of high school and his 
civilian work experience may vary from nothing to 2 or 3 years. 


Shall I go on to 
Should I seek 


Through the minds of these young veterans run these similar questions: Shall I reenlist? 
college? If so, to which school and toward what goal? Shall I return to my former employer? 
a job? Ifso, what am I suited for and what kinds of jobs are available? 


Speedy placement in itself is no contribution either to the veteran or to the Nation if it serves to divert the 
veteran from the development of his highest potentiality which often requires higher education, apprenticeship, 
or lengthy training on the job. The articles which follow tell what several of the local employment services have 
done to direct the veteran in discovering for himself how to relate his experience and aptitudes to school or 
employment opportunities that will insure his future. 


I. More Doors Open to the Trained Veteran 


By JAMES E. FILIPSKI 


Veterans Employment Representative II 
Greensboro, North Caroline Local Office 


HE young’ Korean veteran faces a decision: Shall 
12 it be school or a job? Shall it be a profession, 

a business venture, a skilled trade, or a factory 
job? Which shall it be? 

His decision is complicated by these considerations: 
There are more than 30,000 known jobs in American 
industry; modern industry and commerce are becom- 
ing more and more complex; in some fields job op- 
portunities are expanding, in others they are just 
holding their own, and in still others they are di- 
minishing; hiring requirements and working condi- 
tions vary greatly from job to job. 
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Many Korean veterans have had sufficient training 
and experience to take care of their own employment 
situations. Many others have definite skills, ex- 
periences, and objectives and their need is one of job 
placement. Now we come to the young Korean 
veteran who, by reason of disability, lack of training, 
or experience, or for many other reasons, is definitely 
in need of expert vocational guidance and counseling. 
This is the veteran who must decide whether it shall 
be school or a job. 

To understand this young veteran, his problems and 
his‘ motives, let us describe a typical Korean veteran. 
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He is a young man, age 21 to 23, education, 10th 
grade to high school graduate. He is much younger 
and better educated than his World War II counter- 
part. He has either limited civilian work experience 
or none at all. His military specialty may or may not 
help him in civilian life or he may lack interest in 
pursuing it further. 

What would you advise him todo? Should he return 
to his former job? Should he accept the first job that 
comes along with its lure of good money regardless of 
duration? Should he accept work that offers an 
opportunity to learn a skilled trade, or should he enter 
school and prepare for a profession? 


This young veteran is serious about his future. 
His service experience, travel, and observation of 
other people at work have left him with a feeling of 
not knowing exactly what job he wants but knowing 
that he wants an opportunity for work with good 
wages, job security, and a chance for advancement. 


Best Chance for a Better Future 


He soon realizes that finding a job in most cases is 
no problem, but finding the right job, the one that 
offers his best chance for a better future, can be 
difficult. He needs expert help in this matter of dis- 
covering which type of work is right for him. This 
vocational guidance can be obtained from any local 
office of the State Employment Service. Its counseling 
service can assist the veteran in deciding the kind of 
work for which he, personally, is best equipped, and 
in getting started on the road to the right job. Here, 
also, the veteran can receive detailed information. 
This service includes aptitude testing to assist him in 
determining his strongest aptitudes and _ interests; 
development of job opportunities with special em- 
phasis on the disabled veteran; priority in job place- 
ment and on-the-job training programs; and informa- 
tional service pertaining to the Korean GI bill, 
reemployment rights and other benefit rights to 
which he is entitled. 

First, the veteran asks, what are my prospects for 
obtaining a job? Second, which occupation offers the 
best promise for the future? The answer to the first 
question will depend upon the local labor market; 
the next can be answered by information as to 
occupational trends. These trends indicate that 
(a) the professional class will continue to grow; 
(b) farmers will decrease in number as has been the 
trend for several years; (c) unskilled workers will 
continue to decrease, with machines taking the place 
of unskilled labor; (d) semiskilled workers will become 
the largest group among the Nation’s workers due to 
the increased mechanization of industry; (e) skilled 
workers will decrease gradually as a percentage of the 
work force as a result of new inventions; and (f) white- 
collar workers will continue to increase, although the 
zrowth will be less rapid than in the past. 
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The Answer Depends on Local Economic 
Conditions 


Now, let’s follow a typical Korean veteran as he 
attempts to plan his future actions. Should it be 
school or a job? Should he return to his former job? 
The answer to this question will depend largely on 
local economic conditions. Should he accept the 
first job that comes along with its lure of good money, 
regardless of its duration? Yes, if he plans to enter 
school or other type of training and needs stopgap 
employment. Otherwise, grasping the immediate 
opportunity, the short term job with good money 
will only lead to a postponement of the real problem 
of finding and training for the right job; and the 
longer the postponement, the more difficult will 
become the readjustment later on. 

For example, a Korean veteran, married with two 
dependents, accepted a good paying route-sales job 
and after several months became dissatisfied with the 
job, its long hours, the lack of opportunity for advance- 
ment, and a feeling of frustration at being a route 
salesman the rest of his life. He wanted to make a 
change, and aptitude tests substantiated his interest in 
plumbing. Although on-the-job training was avail- 
able for this veteran, he had accustomed himself to 
earning good money and felt he couldn’t accept 
apprentice training with its low starting rate. 

Should a veteran accept work offering an oppor- 
tunity to learn a skilled trade or should he enter school 
and prepare for a profession? 


Apprenticeship Training for Veterans 


For the veteran with an aptitude and interest in 
Jearning a skilled trade, a job offering an apprentice 
training program is an opportunity to become a 
skilled craftsman in his chosen field. As an apprentice, 
he will earn as he learns. His wages will increase as 
he advances in his training. On completion of the 
apprenticeship, he will receive the same wages as are 
paid skilled workers in his trade. ‘The chief benefit 
for veterans eligible for apprentice training under the 
Korean GI bill is a training allowance starting at $70 
a month for a veteran without dependents, $85 a 
month if he has one dependent, and $105 a month if 
he has more than one dependent. This allowance, 
which is in addition to his regular apprentice wages, 
must be reduced at regular intervals in accordance 
with a formula prescribed in Public Law 550. For 
the Korean veteran with a service-connected dis- 
ability incurred since the start of the conflict in Korea, 
who needs vocational training to restore him to em- 
ployability, apprentice training may be approved 
under Public Law 894. While in training, he will 
receive a subsistence allowance and other training 
benefits, in addition to his disability compensation and 
apprentice wages. 

For the Korean veteran whose educational plans 
were interrupted or whose aptitudes indicate that 
college training would be desirable, vocational guid- 
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ance and counseling service can assist him not only 
in realizing the advisability of preparing for a pro- 
fession but also in determining the best field in which 
to train. Here again the veteran has the benefits of 
Public Law 550 and Public Law 894. 


Some Case Histories 


Now let’s review some case histories of Korean 
veterans who received valuable assistance through 
local offices of the State Employment Service where 
programs and services are at work constantly to pro- 
vide veterans with employment counseling and job 
placement service. 

Case A. Joseph W., age 26, single, high school 
graduate, no civilian work experience, military service 
from March 1946 to November 1953, with military 
training and experience in the installation and main- 
tenance of radar equipment. Through employment 
counseling and job development services, this veteran 
was placed on a job as electronics tester with a local 
branch of a national ‘manufacturer. 

Case B. James R., age 21, married, 11th grade 
education, farming background prior to service in 
Marine Corps, military service from September 1949 
to December 1952, military occupation medium tank 
instructor and mechanic. This veteran was interested 
in learning some type of mechanical work. Through 
counseling and job development services, he was 
placed in an on-the-job training program as auto 
mechanic under Public Law 550. 

Case C. Charles F., age 26, single, t year of 
college, 5 years military service, military occupa- 


$ THERE any one cut-and-dried story that can be 
given the Korean veteran who comes to our 
office asking the question, “Is it best for me to go 
on to school or shall I take advantage of the chance 
to get some of the ‘big money’ I’ve heard about while 
I was in the Service?” Of course not! Joe Brown 
is about to be discharged from a TB hospital; Jack 
White thinks he’d like to study to be an electrical 
engineer; Bill Black wants to change his training 
objective. John Smith is single with rather definite 
interests in both art and accounting; Henry Green is 
married and wants to get the “big money.” What 
one message can you give that will help these actual 
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tion personnel management specialist, leisure time 
activities drawing. He was undecided about further 
schooling or to accept first suitable job. Aptitude 
tests and counseling services assisted this veteran 
to plan on further college training in the field of 
engineering. 

Case D. Felix R., age 26, single, 8th grade educa- 
tion, limited civilian work, experience as sales clerk, 
5 years military service, military occupation postal 
money order clerk, can type slowly, 30 percent 
physical disability, left knee injured by shrapnel, 
wears steel brace, cannot stand for long periods. 
This veteran was scheduled for advisement by the 
Veterans Administration. As a result of aptitude 
tests and employment counseling, he was placed on a 
trainee job as a general office clerk. 

Whether the veteran chooses school or a job, the 
important factor is his attainment of a skill in a 
suitable trade or profession. This is his best guar- 
antee not only of a life’s work based on his aptitudes 
and interests, but also of advancement opportunities 
and better job security. A trained veteran finds 
more doors open to positions of leadership in his 
chosen field. This preparation for the future means 
a better future for’ our Korean veterans. It also 
means a better future for our Nation. 

As William Temple said in 1770, ‘“That the riches 
and strength of a State consist in the number of its 
inhabitants, and more especially of its laboring people, 
provided they are properly employed, is a truth 
never yet controverted.”’ : 


flesh-and-blood Koeran veterans who come to us 
with their problems? ‘There is no such message. 

But there is a formula that will help them all if we 
will use it. First, we must get them to tell their story 
freely and frankly. What do they think they’d like 
to do? Why do they think they’d like to do it? Do 
they know what is required of them if they are to be 
successful in the field they have chosen? Is there any- 
thing in their oackground that will help them in this 
field? What subjects did they do well in at school? 
Did they like any subjects especially well? Were 
there any subjects they disliked? Why? If they’ve 
had any work experience was there any job they 
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Conference on patient rehabilitation. 


Left to right: Lewis J. Ferrence, VER, CSES; Samuel C. Hill, VA Executive Assistant; 


Rose White, social worker; and Stewart A. King, M. D., resident surgeon at VA Hospital in West Haven. 


liked particularly well? If so, what did they like 
about it? What have they been doing in their spare 
time? Does it have any bearing on the field they 
think they’d like to get into? 

These are the questions that they must answer 
freely and frankly if they’re to have any real basis for 
a choice of a field in which they can happily progress. 
They are the only ones who can know what they liked 
or disliked about the various schools or work situations 
they have been in. As they think about these situa- 
tions and their relationship to them, they begin to 
believe they might like this field of work or dislike 
that, 7f we do the other part of our job well. 

If we’ve got them thinking about themselves at all 
they will begin to ask questions like these, to which 
we must have the answers: 

What do I need to know if I’m to be successful in 
this particular field? If I’m to spend several years 
preparing for entrance into a field, is there any 
likelihood of an opportunity when I am ready for it, 
or is that field now overcrowded and likely to become 
more so? What will further education cost? Where 
am I going to get the money to pay for it? Would 
some other way of getting into the field be better 
for me? If so, what way? If it’s on-the-job training 
what will the pay be? How long must I stay on the 
iob before I’m fully trained? Will I be paid more as 
| get to know more? What will I get if I decide to 
0 into one of those big-paying jobs? Is it worth it 
o me to spend all that time getting ready for a job 
vhen I can earn more right now? What will my 
iance think about it? Can we get married now or 
aust we put off marriage until some future time? 

These are only some of the questions we must be 
repared to help them answer, and we have the 
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information to help them. We know the local labor 
market; we have good relations with most employers 
in the area; our OccUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 
and other publications give us information on job 
requirements and job prospects; the GENERAL APti- 
TUDE TEest BaTTrery can help us verify aptitudes 
where there is any doubt and may reveal other 
aptitudes; we know about the GI benefits available 
to them; we have excellent relationships with the 
Veterans Administration and with other community 
agencies that can answer some of their questions; and 
we can render any number of other valuable services. 


The Case of Joe Brown 


Now let’s get back to Joe Brown who is about to be 


discharged from a TB hospital. Here in our area a 
cooperative program has been established with the 
new 900-bed Veterans. Tuberculosis General Medical 
Surgical Hospital in West Haven, Conn. Under this 
program the local veterans employment representa- 
tive or counselor visits the hospital regularly and 
maintains close cooperation with the social service, 
physical medicine, occupational therapy, and re- 
habilitation units of the hopsital. Information on 
labor market conditions and trends is provided by 
the Employment Service so that the hospital can 
make a realistic approach to the rehabilitation pro- 
gram with veterans who reside in other areas. 
Hospitalized veterans are interviewed and counseled 
at the hospital about 30 days prior to their discharge. 
Arrangements are made, when practical to have 
veterans take the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY 
(GATB) at the local office. Thus veterans are set 
up with a tentative plan prior to their discharge 
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from the institution. The application cards (Form 
511) are sent to the local office nearest the veteran’s 
residence. The cards contain all the information 
necessary for the veteran’s local office to take up 
where our New Haven office and the hospital left off. 

Thus Joe Brown came to our New Haven office to 
take the GATB. He had been at the hospital for 9 
months. He had contracted tuberculosis in the Army 
where he had been an infantryman for a year and 9 
months. While at the hospital he had received his 
high school equivalency diploma. He was single and 
would be eligible for discharge from the hospital in 
1 month. He had had 3 years at high school. 
Nothing about his high school course had appealed 
to him particularly. He had left when he was 17. 
His marks were adequate. He had worked at odd 
jobs until he was 18 and then had worked as a car- 
penter’s helper until he was drafted. He had liked 
the work but could not go back to that field because 
of the physical limitations imposed upon him by his 
illness. 


What the Test Showed 


The GATB showed very high aptitude for entrance 
into the field of artistic drawing. He had never 
realized he possessed such aptitude. The types of 
jobs in the field were discussed with him and the 
educational requirements explained. His rights under 
the GI bill were outlined, including the allowance for 
attendance at college. The long-term prospects were 
found to be good in the industrial designing field. 
He was referred to the VA for further counseling. 
As a result he has entered college to study industrial 
designing. 

Here in New Haven we are fortunate to have excel- 
lent facilities for counseling and testing services for 
veterans paid for by a grateful city. These facilities 
are also extensively used by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for service to nondisabled veterans. 


The Case of John Smith 


When John Smith was referred by our office to the 
New Haven counseling and testing office, this was his 
situation. John was 23 and single. He had graduated 
from high school where he had excelled at drafting 
and mechanical drawing which he liked. He had also 
liked mathematics and had done well at it. He had 
served in the Air Corps from July 1949 to October 
1952. While in the service he had had 12 weeks’ 
training as an instrument mechanic. He had done 
some drafting on maps and charts and had also done 
some detailing. John was undecided whether to get 
a college education in business administration or in 
some field that would use his drafting training. 

Extensive tests showed John had high overall ability. 
His aptitude was high in the artistic field, in visual 
manipulation, in accounting, and figures. Other 
tests revealed that his interests definitely were in the 
artistic field, with specific aptitude in industrial design. 
After discussing various colleges John chose Pratt 
Institute which he entered in February 1953. His, 
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courses are slanted toward the industrial design field 
and he is doing very well in his studies. He will grad- 
uate with an ME degree. 


The Case of Jack White 


Korean veterans do not always have a realistic goal. 
Take Jack White for example. When he came in he 
thought he’d like to take advantage of the GI bill and 
study to be an electrical engineer. He had been an 
electronics specialist in the Army. He was further 
influenced by the fact that his brother-in-law was in 
the electronics field and was earning good money. 
His goal seemed realistic since it was related to work 
he had done and liked in the Army. However he had 
not done too well in mathematics in high school— 
hadn’t liked it in fact. He was shown the Occupa- 
TIONAL OuTLOOK HANDBOOK where he read, “‘Persons 
contemplating an engineering career should rate well 
above the average in mathematics in high school.” 
He had obtained a high school equivalency diploma 
while in service and had assumed this would auto- 
matically admit him to engineering school. When 
he was told he would still have to pass college entrance 
exams which contained mathematics questions he was 
not so sure he could go on with engineering. 

Jack was persuaded to take the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY to see whether his numerical aptitude 
was high enough to warrant his further consideration 
of engineering. It was not. The tests did show, how- 
ever, that he had the aptitude to continue in the 
electronics field as a mechanic. They also showed a 
high aptitude in the printing field. Which should he 
pursue? It was pointed out that entry into the 
electronics field would be very difficult as there was 
already a surplus of trained mechanics in this field. 
He verified this through talks with his brother-in-law. 
He was given information regarding the printing field. 
He decided to see for himself what the work was like, 
and arrangements were made with an employer for 
him to do so. He was told that there was no over- 
crowding in this field. He decided to try for an 
apprenticeship in printing, and the Employment 
Service found an opening for him. He has financial 
assistance under the GI bill. 


The Case of Henry Green 


Henry Green’s problem was different. He realized 
that college was not for him. He thought he’d like to 
get some of the “‘big money”’ he’d heard of. He had 
had a good job before he went into the Service, but 
thought he could get some of this “‘big money” as well 
as anyone else. He was somewhat taken back when 
he found that this “big money”? was to be made by 
working 60 hours per week on the “graveyard”? shift. 
Furthermore it was rather heavy, dirty work. There 
wasn’t much doubt he could qualify for it as he was a 
big, strong fellow. But what had he done on the job 
he had had before he went into the Service? How did 
that compare with the new job? Had he acquired any 
seniority rights? How much? Did he realize that his 
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time in Service counted toward this seniority? What 
would his rate be if he went back to his old job? How 
would it compare with the rate on the new job? Did 
he have reemployment rights if he did decide to go 
back? After pondering these questions for awhile he 
decided to take the big money. In 1 month he re- 
turned to ask if he could still go back to his old job. 
Did he still have reemployment rights? Information 
from the field representative of the Bureau of Reem- 
ployment Rights revealed that since it was not yet 90 
days after his discharge from the Service, and since he 
was still qualified to do the work there, he could apply 
for and get his old job back if it were still available. 
He found that it was, and he’s glad to be back. 


The Case of Bill Black 


Bill Black had had his fling at.making the “big 
money” too. Before he went into the Service he had 
had 1 year at trede school where he had taken a course 
as automobile mechanic. In the Service he had 
driven a tank. He had got a high school equivalency 
diploma in the Service. When he got his discharge he 
got a job as automotive machinist trainee at 83 cents 
an hour plus a Government allotment. Three months 
later he quit, deciding to go after the big money. He 
got a job as a tire builder at $95 per week and stayed 
on the job over a year. Then he quit. He was 
married. He did not want to go back to his old 
training objective. 

He realized that he could make only one change in 
his training objective under the Korean GI Bill and 
he wanted to make sure this time that his choice was 
right. He was given the GATB which confirmed his 
mechanical aptitude, but he steadfastly refused to go 
back to his first objective. He wanted “‘sorhething in 


which he would meet people.” He presented an ex- 
cellent appearance. He was not the aggressive sales 
type. The GATB also revealed that he had high 
numerical aptitude and that he could compete in the 
field of general recording work. Among other jobs 
discussed with him was that of bank teller. It was 
explained that he could get training in a local bank 
under the GI Bill. He would get $45 per week, 
supplemented by $85 per month. The training 
period was for 2 years. He was urged to consider well 
the fact that he could not expect the big money he 
had received, and he talked it over with his wife. He 
decided he wanted to get the job. The Veterans 
Administration checked with the employer with 
whom he had taken his previous on-the-job training. 
This employer certified that the veteran had made 
satisfactory progress, had been faithful in attendance 
and had had a good behavior record. The veteran 
was given permission to change his training objective. 
He is doing well at the bank, and does not regret 
his decision. 


No Sure-Fire Advice 


From these actual examples it is evident that there is 
no one sure-fire advice that can be given these return- 
ing servicemen as they ask for help in solving their 
problems. For GI Joe is not a statistic. He is not 
even one individual. He is many individuals with 
varying likes and dislikes and backgrounds, and we 
must treat him as such. We must use all our counsel- 
ing skill, we must bring to bear all the tools we have, 
we must use all the available community resources to 
help him solve his problems. What a satisfaction it 
is if he solves it wisely on the basis of all the facts. 
What a tragedy if he finds himself in the wrong niche 
because we have not lived up to his trust in us. 


ITT. Our Best Service for Their Best Interests 


By EDWIN G. HYATT 


Veterans Employment Representative, Tallahassee, Florida Local Office 


ODAY’s youth attending schools and universities 
T throughout America are tomorrow’s doctors, 

engineers, scientists, and educators. If we are 
to keep pace with a constantly expanding economy 
which demands additional skills and services for an 
ever-increasing population, then we must, through 
necessity, encourage our youth to meet this challenge. 
‘ew will deny the shortage of professional and skilled 
workers that has existed in our country for the past 
decade. This situation arose largely as the result of 
a National economic depression which made it finan- 
cially impossible for many of our young men of the 
thirties to attend universities and trade schools. 
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The enactment of Public Law 346 in 1944 (common- 
ly known as the GI bill of rights for World War II 
veterans) and its companion bill, Public Law 550 
(enacted for those who served in our Armed Forces 
on or after June 27, 1950), among many other bene- 
fits afforded educational opportunities to a large 
segment of our society. The enactment of these laws 
for veterans’ benefits demonstrated the national feeling 
of gratitude and responsibility to men who left school 
and civilian occupations behind to serve their country 
in time of war. Many gave their lives and others 
suffered physical handicaps in order that this Nation 
might demonstrate to the world its concepts regarding 
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the dignity of man and his right to live in a free world. 
The financial opportunity to attend universities and 
trade schools has been afforded for the first time to 
men and women who, otherwise, would not have had 
the Opportunity to prepare themselves professionally 
and vocationally to contribute their fullest to an 
economy that needs their services. No act of a 
grateful Nation could more effectively demonstrate 
belief in an opportunity for all who have the ability 
to succeed regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Millions of World War II veterans have already 
received their education and training and have found 
their vocational and professional places in an economy 
that desperately needs their knowledge and _ skills. 
Others are attending colleges and trade schools at 
this time. In a recent survey conducted at a local 
university, it was interesting to note that 40 percent 
of all male students were attending college under the 
GI bill of rights, and 70 percent of these veterans 
were Korean veterans. Another survey at the local 
vocational school indicated a high percentage of its 
students were veterans completing high school and 
learning useful trades. If these surveys in any small 
way indicate a national trend, then we are led to 
believe that few veterans are passing up the edu- 
cational opportunities provided by a grateful Nation. 


Our Responsibility 


As professional Employment Security ‘workers, it 
is our legal and moral responsibility to counsel, 
assist through tests, and otherwise encourage each 
veteran to accomplish through study, training, and 
apprenticeship experience, his vocational objective. 
The immediate expediency of placing him in a 
shortage opening and “dead end” job can result 
only in our admitting that we are not rendering the 
sort of service to which he is entitled. World War II 
veterans, for the most part, are now occupationally 
set and are requiring less of our specialized services. 
The primary job today, from an employment view- 
point, is rendering effective service to Korean veterans. 
It therefore becomes our basic responsibility to assist 
them in the resolution of their employment problems. 

The Korean veteran, in most instances, has little 
or no work experience. Skills he acquired in military 
service, while often useful in a civilian economy, do 
not always have an effective civilian application. 
We must remember these skills were primarily 
required to accomplish a military job. A _ recent 
survey conducted in a local employment office 
actually indicated 7 out of 10 Korean veterans 
were in need of vocational counseling and testing. 
The typical Korean veteran today represents Ameri- 
can youth seeking his first full-time job opportunity. 
In many instances he entered military service soon 
after completing his high school work. This young 
man, usually under 25 years of age, courteous, well- 
informed, serious minded about his future, and well- 
disciplined, is typical of today’s veteran returning to 
civilian life. No illustration could portray the char- 
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acteristics, problems, and interests of the Korean 
veteran better than a study of cases developing daily 
in our various local employment offices. 


School and Job Was Don’s Solution 


Let’s take the case of Don who had recently been 
discharged from military service. Don is typical of 
many thousands of young men from all over America 
returning to civilian life. He entered the local 
office and indicated to the receptionist he wanted to 
speak to the veterans employment representative. 
As he walked back to the veterans employment 
representative’s desk, we noticed his correct physical 
bearing and ready, infectious smile. He was neatly 
dressed in newly acquired civilian clothes and he held 
military separation papers in his hand. After intro- 
ductions were exchanged and preliminary conversa- 
tion regarding experiences at Pusan and Old Baldy 
were held, we got down to the business at hand. 
Don explained he was 22 years old, had completed his 
studies at our local high school in June 1950, and had 
gone into military service that fall. Conversation 
disclosed that he had encountered considerable finan- 
cial difficulty in attending high school because there 
was no father to support the family. However, work 
as a newspaper boy and part-time grocery clerk had 
enabled him to earn a portion of his expenses and 
contribute to the family. .Don was happy to be home 
again, but he felt his responsibility to go to work at 
once. The most important thing was a job with good 
starting pay and opportunity for rapid advancement. 

We questioned Don regarding his high school 
studies, activities, and the job he would most like to 
do. It developed he had made excellent grades in 
high school and had assisted in editing the high school 
paper. He expressed a fondness for writing and indi- 
cated he would be most happy in this line of work. 
We suggested that he take the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY and any other useful tests. Results 
indicated high numerical and verbal aptitudes together 
with a well-defined occupational pattern compatible 
with his vocational interest. We worked out a plan 
which is assisting Don to supplement his GI allow- 
ances with part-time work while he attends college 
and studies journalism. Would you have referred 
Don to the first acceptable opening listed in your files 
that fulfilled the requirements of his original request, 
or would you have guided him more carefully into a 
long-range vocational plan? 

Bill recently contacted this office seeking an on-the- 
job training opening. He explained he was 23 years 
of age, had completed high school before going into 
the military service and was now ready to go to work 
“at once.” We talked with him about various educa- 
tional benefits and questioned him regarding any 
intentions or plans he might have for returning to 
school. He said that on-the-job training was prefer- 
able to going back to school. He explained that he 
had worked most of his 3 years in the Navy as an 
electrician installing electrical wiring and fixtures at 
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A Korean veteran, a postgraduate student in biology, is shown 
here making a marine biology test at the Florida State Uni- 
versity laboratory. 


various naval bases throughout the Pacific. He had 
been in charge of this detail the last year of his service 
and enjoyed this type of work very much. We secured 
an on-the-job training opening with an electrical 
contractor for Bill and he went to work on the job as 
a 4-year apprentice. In view of the applicant’s 
military experience, and his vocational interests, you 
will no doubt agree that this vocational plan was by 
far the most reliable. 

Bob’s problem had been one of reemployment 
rights. His former job had been that of an adminis- 
trative assistant with a National Guard unit in another 
city. Since he was a member of a reserve corps, he 
had been recalled to active military duty. According 
to Bob, his position had been filled during his absence 
and his former employer was reluctant to reinstate 
him in his old job. We corresponded with the field 
representative, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, and learned that Bob was entitled to rein- 
statement. When we explained to the former em- 
ployer Bob’s rights to reemployment under the law, 
he agreed to place Bob in a comparable position in the 
city where he is now living. 

Bob’s problem was clearly one of reemployment 
rights, not school, or another job. However, we have 
pointed this case out to indicate the latitude of prob- 
lems encountered every day. There is no magic 
formula applicable to all veterans. Rather it is our 
responsibility to guide along the most effective 
vocational line defined in each problem. 

Glen, aged 23, a high school graduate, married, 
and discharged from military service the day before 
he contacted our office, had requested aid in securing 
temporary employment. He had suffered a knee 
injury in the service which prevented his climbing, 
but otherwise presented no physical problem in stand- 
ing and walking. The problem as defined in our 
counseling records indicated that Glen wanted to 
learn farming under the GI bill at a later date; how- 
ever, he needed to accumulate savings to buy equip- 
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Two Korean veterans return to the classrooms of Florida State 
University in Tallahassee to study geology. 


ment, seeds, and fertilizers for his farm. The GATB 
scores indicated an aptitude for equipment and 
material checking together with routine recording. 
We arrived at the plan of placing the applicant in 
warehouse checking or some similar job. This result- 
ed in placing Glen as a shipping clerk at a local dairy 
plant. Glen was guided according to his vocational 
interest and aptitude. We could see no valid reason 
for advising trade school or college under these 
circumstances. 

These are our Korean veterans and their problems. 
They represent a cross section of typical American 
youths turning, for the first time, to problems of long- 
range vocational adjustment. We must not sell them 
short. It is our legal and moral obligation as an 
appointed Government agency to give them effective 
vocational guidance. It is not ours to advice whether 
it shall be college, trade school, or an immediate job, 
but as professional personnel workers with excellent 
tools at our command, we can point the way more 
effectively for each individual on the basis of his 
aptitudes and vocational interests. 

Today Employment Security workers engaged in 
the professional service of placing the right worker in 
the right job are faced with the challenge and re- 
sponsibility of rendering adequate service to all seg- 
ments of the population while operating under 
reduced budgets. We are devising procedures and 
plans to accomplish a “Streamlined Job Service” 
which will, in the final analysis, strive to effect 
successful operation of all elements in our estab- 
lished service, yet staying within our financial limits 
to operate as an employment office. We recognize 
our responsibilities to all groups of applicants. Pref- 
erential file selection and referral of all veterans is 
one of our primary responsibilities. Yet, if we are 
to do a more effective job within our ability to render 
service, we must recognize the inexperienced, youth- 
ful Korean veteran as being most urgently in need 
of all the specialized services at our command. 
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The Student-Veteran 
on the University Campus — 


HE presence of the student-veteran on college 
ae gepaesiane since World War II has confronted 

higher education with a number of unique 
problems. Almost without exception institutions of 
higher learning have met the challenge even in in- 
stances where the solution called for changes in 
instructional method or revision of the curriculum. 
The type of program established to assist the veteran 
in specific colleges has been governed by the insti- 
tution’s philosophy of education and the adminis- 
trative responsibilities involved in the educational 
training laws. Remaining consistent with its edu- 
cational philosophy, the University of Minnesota has 
designed a veterans program whereby the University’s 
combined facilities are directed toward helping the 
individual select and reach his personal goals in 
accordance with the level of his ability. The following 
is a summary of the method which the University of 
Minnesota is using to meet the needs of individual 
veterans. 

The problems implicit in a potentially large veteran 
enrollment at Minnesota prompted the formation of 
an Executive Committee on Veterans’ Affairs which 
met in April 1944. The committee was made up of 
interested faculty members under the chairmanship 
of Edmund G. Williamson, dean of students. It was 
soon apparent to the committee that existing Univer- 
sity facilities were inadequate to cope with the ad- 
ministrative problems and personnel requirements 
posed by the probability of a large veteran population. 
The committee felt that under the circumstances the 
creation of a centralized university agency to handle 
veterans’ affairs afforded an efficient and economical 
solution to the problem. _ It was the consensus of this 
faculty group that although the veteran should be 
accorded essentially the same consideration granted 
the nonveteran student, the provisions of the law 
authorizing training would make mandatory special 
services to the veteran group. From the outset the 
University has sought to maintain a point of view 
toward the veteran on campus which might be charac- 
terized as “‘student first—veteran second.” 

Acting upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the President of the 
University authorized the establishment of a Bureau 
of Veterans’ Affairs effective January 1, 1945. The 


responsibilities borne by this agency are those which 
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By KERMIT O. ALMOS 
Director, Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs 


University of Minnesota 


devolve on all institutions offering training to vet- 
erans—preparation of numerous reports, supervision 
of issuance of supplies, and the provision of many 
essential services designed to help the veteran main- 
tain his status as a trainee in good standing with the 
Veterans Administration. ‘The Bureau further serves 
as a counseling and referral center for veterans in a 
manner intended to supplement rather than duplicate 
existing campus personnel services. Although there 
have been occasional shifts of emphasis to meet the 
immediate situation, the functions of the office have 
remained essentially as they were stated in 1945: 

1. Assisting the veteran with his registration and 
in his orientation to the university. 

2. Authorizing the issuance of books and supplies 
to the veteran. 

3. Making available a specialized counseling service 
to veterans, i. e., the interpretation of Veterans Ad- 
ministration regulations as they apply to trainees at 
the University of Minnesota. 

4. Offering an efficient referral service to appro- 
priate university departments when a problem arises 
requiring special consideration. 
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5. Performing a liaison function between the 
veteran and university and between the veteran and 
the Veterans Administration. 

6. Maintaining for the inspection of Government 
auditors records pertaining to veteran training. 

7. Conducting research on problems related to 
veteran enrollment. 

Organization of the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs grew 
out of two central responsibilities to the veteran. One 
division of the unit, the accounting and records sec- 
tion, was primarily concerned with problems revolving 
around the issuance of required educational materials. 
The counseling division, on the other hand, was 
assigned the job of advising the veteran in matters 
pertaining to his training, or, in instances where 
specialized assistancé was necessary, of referring him 
to the source of such help. The bureau director 
coordinated these activities into a single unified 
service to veterans at Minnesota. Professional staff 
consisting of the director, assistants, and counselors 
are all veterans of World War II pursuing advanced 
graduate study in personnel work, educational psy- 
chology, or related fields. Several of the clerical staff 
are also veterans. 

One of the major services available to the prospec- 
tive student veteran at the University of Minnesota is 
the orientation interview (ref..1). Many Korean 
veterans are presently taking advantage of this initial 
contact with the University just as did the World War 
[I veteran. The orientation interview offers the 
prospective student veteran a unique opportunity to 
discuss his proposed training with an interested staff 
member who is familiar with the operation of both 
‘the University and the Veterans Administration. 
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Veteran draws his textbooks at a 
university book store. Attend- 
ant pice @ off book authorization 
issued by the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


Since these two rather complex organizations are 
going to play a major role in the veteran’s life for 
several years, it is a valuable experience for the 
entering student. ‘Typical subjects covered during an 
orientation interview might be housing, military 
service credits, adviser system, program planning, 
registration, vocational advisement, subsistence allow- 
ance, credit load, dependency allowances, personal 
problems, and the interpretation of certain VA regu- 
lations. 

Referral is an important°aspect of the orientation 
interview. Counselors employ a system of written 
referral which is often followed by a telephone call to 
the person to whom the student has been referred. 
Whenever possible referral is made to a specific indi- 
vidual rather than to the office itself. In order that it 
might be understood that the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs is by no means the sole participator in the 
University’s services to veterans, some reference should 
be made to other university offices which share a 
major responsibility in this respect. 

The University’s Office of Admissions and Records 
contributes toward the veteran program through its 
admissions procedures and records. ‘The records 
are transferred to the university business office where 
all billings to the Veterans Administration for tuition, 
fees, books, etc., are prepared. 

The Student Counseling Bureau has long been the 
recipient of a substantial number of referred veterans. 
At the Counseling Bureau where psychological tests 
are also administered, the veteran may receive help 
in the selection of a realistic objective or in the 
resolution of a pressing personal, social or emotional 
problem. There, too, he can avail himself of the 
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Blinded veteran student at the 
University of Minnesota follows 
on his Braille notes as a reader 
employed by the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs reads to him from 
a textbook on statistics. The 
reading is recorded so that the 
student can play back the ma- 
terial while studying at home. 


services of a marriage counseler or secure assistance 
in mastering basic educational skills. 

The Student Housing Bureau is a university agency 
familiar to many veterans. The Housing Bureau and 
the university-supported cooperative Veteran Housing 
Project are instrumental in solving what is often for 
the married veteran the most crucial question of 
all—viz: Where can I find a place to live with rent a 
student can afford to pay? 

Since a large number of veterans are able to attend 
the University only through the financial assistance 
they receive from the Veterans Administration, a 
family emergency or a delayed Government check 
could easily force a promising student to withdraw 
from training. In order that such problems may be 
met the University Bureau of Loans and Scholarships 
maintains funds which are available at. nominal 
interest rates to students who are in financial straits. 

In some instances a veteran may be referred to the 
Student Activities Bureau where, with a view to greater 
social adjustment, he can be helped to develop an 
interest in group activity. Or in the infrequent cases 
of severe personal problems which may be affecting 
the veteran’s mental health, he is referred to the 
Student Health Service’s Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

The college counseling offices and faculty advisers 
play a maior role in the provision of special assistance 
to the veteran. The traditional policies which obtain 
within the departments of the University do not always 
square with training regulations outlined by the 
Veterans Administration. Accordingly it is some- 
times necessary that a dean or department head 
work with the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs to provide 
the Veterans Administration with a justification of 
minor deviations from customary procedure. College 
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counselors and faculty members assist the veteran 
with program planning and offer counseling service to 
those who encounter academic difficulty. 


The Value of Terminal Interviews 


The terminal interview for veterans withdrawing 
from training was perhaps the first exit counseling 
done by an institution of higher learning for a large 
group of its students (ref. 2). The obvious value of a 
terminal interview for veterans is in the implication 
it has for the student’s adjustment. Not infrequently — 
it is possible through timely referral to salvage a 
student who feels that withdrawal from training is 
the only solution to his problem. When it develops 
that interruption of training is a suitable course of 
action, the counselor can often be of help in preparing 
the veteran for the situation which will confront him 
in the future, whether it be the quest for employment 
or transfer to another institution. 

The exit interview also serves a public relations 
function and affords an opportunity for institutional 
evaluations. It provides an answer to such questions 
as why the veteran is leaving school (ref. 3), what his 
attitude is toward the University, what changes might 
be instituted to fulfill more adequately the student’s 
needs. When a veteran desires or needs information 
necessary to obtain employment, he is referred to the 
Minnesota State Employment Service or private 
firms. 

Finally there is the administrative necessity for 
seeing the student veteran prior to his departure from 
the institution. He is expected to return the non- 
expendable items he received for use during the un- 
completed term. The Veterans Administration must 
be informed of the last day of class attendance in 
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A veteran and his family leave the University of Minnesota 
Village Union, recreational facility provided for married 
veterans living in the university’s temporary housing project. 


order that appropriate adjustment may be made in 
the payment of allowances. 

Although the disabled veteran appears on campus 
in a relatively smaller number than those unhampered 
by physical handicaps, his presence calls for close 
attention on the part of the institution (ref. 4). Each 
veteran studying at the University of Minnesota 
under the provisions of Public Law 16 (World War 
II, disabled) and Public Law 894 (Korean Conflict, 
disabled) are seen at least once a month by a Bureau 
of Veterans’ Affairs counselor. This mandatory con- 
tact affords an opportunity to check the veteran’s 
physical and academic progress and to make adjust- 
ments in his program when conditions warrant a 
change. Tutoring services are available to the phys- 
ically disabled veteran whenever it- seems likely that 
such assistance will enable him to keep abreast of his 
academic program. 

A category of more seriously disabled veterans 
(tuberculosis, psychoneurosis, blindness, etc.) are 
given even more detailed attention by the University 
and the Veterans Administration. Reduced aca- 
demic loads are imposed upon this group. In the 
case of the blinded veteran, special reader and tutor 
assistance is arranged through the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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The authorization of required books and supplies 
for veterans, while generally considered a routine 
function, is nevertheless one which involves consider- 
able institutional responsibility. ‘The compilation of 
requirements for the University’s 1,700 courses is an 
activity centered in the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs. 
This assignment is performed 5 times each year—for 
each of 3 quarters and 2 summer terms. The college 
bookstores are supplied with a listing of the course 
requirements, and vouchers for the materials required 
by each veteran is forwarded to the bookstore for 
packaging of the books. The student-veteran then 
goes to the store, shows his paid fee statement and 
picks up his supplies. 

The maintenance of records of veterans’ accounts 
for the inspection of Government auditors necessitates 
a sound and reliable system of bookkeeping. Since 
requirements differ for the thesis project, the graduate 
veteran engaged in research is obliged to work closely 
with his faculty adviser and Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs counselor in establishing a list of services and 
materials required in the thesis. Perhaps the most 
outstanding service to the veteran in this respect is 
the provision of interpretation of VA policy as it 
applies to issuance of training materials. The student 
who wants two dozen cream pies from a local bakery 
may have a legitimate request when he is a graduate 
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While a supervisor holds a stopwatch on him, a University. of 
Minnesota veteran tries his hand at a mechanical aptitude 
test. He had been referred by the Bureau of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to the student counseling bureau for vocational guidance 
testing. 
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student in bacteriology doing research in growth of 
cultures and molds in baked foods. 

Counselors in the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs are 
available to veterans who have questions on such 
varied matters as auditing courses, canceling and 
adding, use of entitlement to optimum advantage, 
changing educational objective, enrollment in short 
courses, internships, workshops, cooperative courses 
or field trips, VA ceiling on income, thesis supplies, 
replacing items of issued equipment, and a myriad of 
other matters which are covered by Veterans Ad- 
ministration regulations. 

As a service agency for veterans, the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs has sought to adjust its program to 
the number of students it serves and the particular 
needs of the student-veteran population at a given 
time. Initially, of course, the emphasis fell on the 
orientation of World War II veterans. Later the 
problems were those imposed by enrolled veterans: 
Changes of objective, special courses, conservation of 
entitlement, academic progress, and the like. Still 
later and as a result of the Teague investigations, 
Veterans Administration regulations became _in- 
creasingly stringent, which in turn meant that the 
veteran required special assistance in the interpreta- 
tion of policy governing his training. At about the 
same time a large segment of the veteran group 
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reached the graduate level where new university- 
imposed requirements had to be adjusted to fit 
within the framework of Veterans Administration 
policy. 

At present the bureau is still engaged in this phase 
of the program, but a new cycle has begun with the 
arrival on campus of veterans of the Korean Conflict. 
Liaison activity with the Veterans Administration is 
now more necessary than ever before, because the 
provisions of the new law granting educational benefits 
differ substantially from those which apply to the 
World War II veteran. 

Unquestionably the major portion of the services 
offered to the student veteran at Minnesota are those 
which in some degree must be provided for veterans 
at any university. However, in performing these 
functions it has been noted that certain aspects of the 
program, such as the orientation and terminal inter- 
views, may have distinct implications for use in a 
nonveteran population. It has also become apparent 
that without the educational benefits awarded to 
veterans many-capable individuals would have been 
denied a college education. Studies indicate that 


from the academic point of view veterans have 
managed to maintain grades which are slightly higher 
than the records shown by students of comparable 
ability in the nonveteran group. 
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cooperation in behalf of veterans. 
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oard stands in the middle of the principal business district in Phoenix, Ariz., a testimonial to community 
The sign, sponsored by The American Legion, the VFW, and the DAV, calls attention 
to the special program for disabled veterans in the Arizona Employment Service. 
similar billboards to emphasize selective service for handicapped veterans. 
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A number of communities have erected 
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The Older Veteran— 








From left to right are Ollie 
E. Luzius, Assistant VER; Don 
Smith, Area Director; and 
Harrison H. Flick, Cleveland 
office local VER, discussing 
plans to develop job openings 
for the older veteran. 


What About His Job Problems? 


By ORIN SCHMITZ, Veterans Employment Representative 


In savage tribes, where skulls are thick 
And primal passions rage, 
They have a system, sure and quick, ° 
To cure the blight of age. 
For when a native’s youth has fled, 
And age has sapped his vim 
They simply knock him on the head, 
And put an end to him, 


But we in our enlightened age, 
Are built of nobler stuff, 
And so we look with scorn and rage, 
On deeds so harsh and rough. 
And when a man is old and gray, 
And stooped and short of breath, 
We simply take his job away, 
And let him starve to death. 


HE thoughtless and inhuman practice expressed in 
‘bie verses above has long been evidenced by the 
poor farms located in each county of the United 
States. True, many of the old, living in the so-called 
old folks home or the poor farm, are unfortunate 
beings who have come to these institutions because of 
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and WENDELL B. EDGERLEY 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative for Ohio 


illnesses of middle life, ending their productive years 
as workers. Many have long been removed from the 
labor market and have no escape from this institu- 
tional life. 

The sentiment behind the organization of these 
homes was fine, but if our present economy is to solve 
the problem of the aged, we must give them a chance 
to care for themselves, instead of burdening the State 
with the ever-increasing cost which must accompany 
the rapid growth of our aged population. 

Just as the unemployed aged worker finds refuge 
in the poorhouse, so must the aging veteran turn to 
similar institutional life. 

In Ohio there are two primary places of refuge for 
the older unemployed veteran. The Dayton Facility 
of the Veterans Administration at Dayton offers a 
home to these unfortunate individuals. The Soldiers 
and Sailors Home at Sandusky is also a refuge for older 
veterans, many of whom are still employable. During 
the depression of the thirties this home was crowded 
with unemployed veterans of World War I. When 
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employment conditions improved in the early years 
of the war these veterans found jobs in industry. 
Hundreds left the home to become self-supporting 
never to return. This action well-answered the criti- 
cism that these World War I veterans were unwilling 
to work, and were only interested in being wards of 
the Government. 

The accompanying table, Estimated Age Distribu- 
tion of Veterans in Civil Life on December 31, 1952, 
is based on the Veterans Administration statistical 
summary of veteran population. The older men are 
among the veterans of World War I and the Spanish- 
American War. Practically all World War I veterans 
are over 45. Three out of every: four veterans of all 
wars are under 45 years of age. Therefore, 1 of 
every 4 is over 45 and age commences to become a 
barrier in obtaining employment. In this group are 
4,595,000 veterans. As the age of the veteran in- 
creases, age becomes a more important factor as a 
hindrance to the job seeker. For example, there are 
more than 1,255,000 veterans who are more than 60 
years of age. 

What can we do to solve our problem? How can 
we be prepared to assist these aging veterans? First, 
we must recognize the importance and the magnitude 
of our problem. Second, we must recognize that 
placement of the aged veteran without a trade or a 
profession becomes a problem of selective placement. 
Third, we must continue to publicize our problem. 
We must obtain cooperation of employers. We must 
know the qualifications of each veteran and must 
sell the veteran on the basis of his ability to do a job 
for the employer. : 

Up to this point we have been somewhat pessi- 


mistic. But the picture is not all bad. We are 
getting some results in our efforts to place older 
veterans. 

Below are several examples of the placement of 
older veterans. We are certain our employment 
offices in each State can multiply these examples a 
thousandfold. 

Sixty-two years old and disabled—World War I 
veteran, high-school graduate, aged 62; served from 
1917 to 1919 This veteran was an experienced 
electrician. While in the service he incurred an 
injury to his left arm which prevented him from 
doing heavy lifting. Further, an automobile accident 
in 1929 left him totally blinded in one eye. On top 
of this, he became an alcoholic. His health failing 
from this abuse, he finally visited our local office for 
assistance in securing any type of work which would 
provide bread and butter. 

He was referred to our Selective Placement Division 
for assistance. Because of his past experience as an 


electrician and the fact that he was still able to perform 


this type of work, the counselor was able to develop 
an opening with one of the large hotels in Cleveland 
which was willing to give this veteran an opportunity 
to rehabilitate himself. 

In verifying this referral, we find that this man is 
satisfactorily employed. From all indications he will 
make good in.his new responsibilities. 

Sixty-five years old—World War I veteran with 3 
years of college, born April 23, 1888, entered service 
on October 7, 1917, discharged on June 6, 1919, 
contacted the Cleveland office for assistance in 
securing suitable employment although he lives in 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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These older veterans seem quite pleased as they conclude a staff meeting of the Akron office of the Ohio State a 
Left to right: Welle 


ment Service on the job problem of the older veteran. 
manager; and E. C. Bishop, local VER. 

His past experience was as production specialist, 
assistant purchasing agent, new- and used-car sales, 
etc. He also worked as inspector for the State highway 
and as sewer inspector for the city of Elyria. 

Because of his experience, he was referred to an 
engineering firm, consultants to the Cleveland transit 
system, as an inspector on August 18, 1953, and was 
hired. This veteran took time out to write a note to 
the local office expressing his appreciation for services 
rendered. 

Seventy-four-year-old captain——Another example of 
an older worker is the retired Army captain who at 
the age of 74 first came into an Ohio local office. 
Although drawing retired officer’s pay he was inter- 
ested in a job to keep him occupied. He was dis- 
charged from the United States Marine Corps in 1921 
because of a back injury resulting from a parachute 
failing to open. From 1921 until 1943 he worked as a 
painter, when he fell from a ladder and broke his right 
arm. When the injured arm failed to respond to 
treatment he had to quit painting. He came to the 
Cincinnati local office in 1951 at the age of 74. 
Placed as a watchman he found he was required to 
work 12 hours a day for 7 days a week. Since the 
long hours were too strenuous for him, he had to quit. 
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r O. Phillips, Assistant VER; Maj. C. E. Lamiell, 


Visiting the local veterans employment representa- 
tive again, he was placed as an office worker where he 
is now working, to the satisfaction of both himself and 
his employer. 

Disabled World War I veteran—A World War I vet- 
eran was experiencing much difficulty in obtaining 
employment because of a disability. About 1940 he 
received a head injury, which caused him to black 
out when performing heavy duties. The injury also 
caused a slight paralysis of the left arm and hand 
which was very noticeable and an additional reason 
for employers turning him down. The veterans 
employment representative had received an order 
for an office custodian from an employer of one of the 
large chemical companies. Remembering our appli- 
cant, the veterans employment representative ex- 
plained the veteran’s condition to the employer and 
asked that he be interviewed. The interview was 
granted and the employer liked the veteran’s per- 
sonality and appearance. He was hired and after 9 
months is doing a fine job. , 

For World War I veterans the average age is now 
more than 59 years. Ina few years the majority will 
pass the 65-year limit of compulsory retirement in 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Expanding Industries 






and Growing Occupations .. . : 


WHERE ARE THE BEST JOB POSSIBILITIES? 


By SARAH LEITER and RUTH ROSENWALD 


Division of Reports and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


jos is where you find it. Though large indus- 
A trial cities offer the most job opportunities, small 

rural communities also have their possibilities. 
Big industries that are expanding are the best field 
for a lot of jobs, but occasionally there will be a highly 
satisfactory job opportunity in some small industry 
that has not grown in years. And the same thing is 
true of occupations in which great numbers of workers 
are needed or in which exceedingly few are employed. 
The odds are 1,000 to 1 that the average young man 
would be more likely to find a satisfactory livelihood 
as a machine operator in an automobile’ factory in 
Detroit than as a wig manufacturer in a small town— 
but there still are wigmakers, at least one of whom is 
happily employed at Williamsburg, Va. 

Selecting a job is a very personal matter, involving 
aptitudes, training, and objectives as well as available 
opportunities. With sufficient purpose and imagina- 
tion one may develop a suitable job in the most 
unpromising spot. But there are some industries and 
occupations in which the job possibilities are much 
greater than in others. 

The industries listed below are all large ones, 
measured by the number of workers employed. 
The occupations included under each industry are of 
necessity limited to a selected few which offer the 
most numerous job opportunities. They also em- 
brace many of the largest and most rapidly growing 
occupations. The industries and occupations have 
all expanded in recent years and have the prospect of 
at least maintaining their current employment for 
the next 3 or 4 years, if not of expanding further. 
In such large industries, even if there is no expansion, 
just a moderate rate of turnover creates thousands of 
job openings each month. Most openings that result 
from turnover, of course, are at the lower skill levels. 
When an industry is stabilizing, it offers far fewer job 
opportunities for the highly skilled newcomer, than 
while it is growing. The industries and occupations 
described are not by any means a complete roster of 
activities where jobs may be available; they are only 
a selection of some of the most fertile job fields. 
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Construction—The postwar boom in all kinds of 
building—homes, business structures, roads, bridges, 
public utilities—has added more than half a million 
workers to the construction industry since 1947, 
bringing employment above 2.6 million in August 
1953. While no further great increase is expected 
in the near future, the industry is expected to hold 
up well at least through 1954. There is construction 
activity practically everywhere that there are people, 
and also in isolated spots. Employment is usually 
for the duration of some particular project or phase 
of a large project. 

The industry utilizes large numbers of workers at 
all levels of skill. Most numerous among the journey- 
man crafts are the brickmasons, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, painters, and plumbers and _pipefitters. 
Workers achieve journeymen status most commonly 
via apprenticeship, although high levels of skill may 
be attained through less-formal training methods. 
Almost half of all the registered apprentices are in the 
construction trades. Another important group of 
skilled workers are the operators of excavating, 
grading, and road machinery. 

Numerous entry jobs are available at the helper 
and labor level. At the other end of the occupational 
scale are the professional and semiprofessional jobs, 
notably civil engineers, but also electrical and 
mechanical engineers, and draftsmen. 

All these occupations have registered notable 
employment gains in the last few years. Job oppor- 
tunities should continue, although opportunities for 
apprentice training are limited. Turnover is: high 
among laborers and other unskilled categories, 
partly because of the casual nature of the work. A 
sizeable proportion of construction journeymen are 
of advanced age and replacements for death and 
retirements will create a good number of job vacancies. 


Trucking and warehousing.—As population has grown 
and the economy prospered, public roads have 
improved and the volume of merchandise and produce 
moving over the Nation’s highways has increased 
enormously. In August 1953 the trucking and ware- 
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housing industry employed “three-quarters of a 
nillion people as compared with something more than 
half a million in 1947. The industry will probably 
continue to expand. This is another activity in 
vhich there are jobs all across the country. 

A large proportion of all heavy truckdrivers are 
oncentrated in the trucking and warehousing indus- 
iry, but many are also found in construction, whole- 
ale distribution, petroleum extraction and marketing, 
ogging, sawmills, and in all types of mining and 
quarrying. Light truckdrivers (a more crowded 
field) are commonly employed by trade and service 
establishments. 

The growth of this industry has also expanded job 
opportunities for riggers, truck mechanics, receiving 
and shipping clerks, dispatchers, freight handlers, 
and laborers. 


Air transportation —The use of airplanes for pas- 
sengers and freight is a growing industry. In 1947 
it employed 81,700; by 1952 employment had in- 
creased to 95,600; and in August 1953 it was 105,300. 
further expansion can be expected for years to come. 

This is a field which is especially attractive to 
young men and in which young men are generally 
preferred by employers. The air transportation 
industry has many jobs closely related to skills 
acquired in the armed services, particularly the Air 
Force. 

The industry’s principal occupations embrace a 
variety of jobs all of which have experienced a marked 
erowth. Pilots and navigators more than tripled in 
number between 1940 and 1950; flight and ground 
radio operators more than doubled. Steward and 
hostess are popular air crew jobs. 


Airplane mechanics and repairmen constitute one 
of the largest groups of occupations in the industry. 
Such workers numbered about 26,000 in 1940 and 
rose to 70,000 by 1950. They include a number of 
specialties, the more important ones being airplane 
mechanic, including flight mechanic, aircraft-engine 
mechanic, propeller mechanic, airplane electrician, 
supercharger repairman, engine tester, hydraulic 
tester, and instrument repairman. 

Jobs at lower skills include mechanics helpers, air- 
plane cleaners, and cargo handlers. Passenger and 
ticket agents represent an important group of clerical 
occupations in the industry. 

Air transportation is one of our “glamour” indus- 
tries. As such, it attracts many applicants. Em- 
ployer specifications tend to be high. A number. of 
the occupations are still in short supply. Com- 
mercial pilots and navigators, and all kinds of air- 
craft mechanics are on the current list of critical 
occupations. 


Telephone communication.—The telephone is an essen- 
ial of our civilization. Telephone communication 
as grown steadily and now employs more than 
00,000 people as compared with 580,000 in 1947. 
\foderate employment growth will continue. 

Women hold more than three-fifths of the industry’s 
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jobs, mainly as operators, and as various kinds of 
clerks—billing, directory, and others—and as super- 
visors of such groups. But most of the many other 
jobs are held by men. These include the occupations 
concerned with the construction, installation, and 
maintenance of the actual telephone communication 
equipment. 

The vast postwar expansion in service has resulted 
in many additional jobs for linemen, cablemen, and 
cable splicers, central office and station installers, 
central office and station repairmen, and trouble- 
shooters. Helpers are also employed in most of these 
occupations. This group of workers has about 
doubled since 1940. 


Engineers, notably electrical engineers, are nu- 
merous in this industry, which employs more than 10 
percent of all electrical engineers. There are also 
many managerial positions. 

This is another field where service-acquired skills 
may be useful in getting a job. 


Gas and electric utilittes—Furnishing electricity and 
gas to the general public for heat, power, and light 
is an industry that employs well over half a million 
people. Between 1947 and 1952 the industry’s em- 
ployment rose 16 percent and it is still going up. 
Prospects are that more workers will continue to be 
needed as the economy expands and more gas and 
electricity are used. 


There are some similar occupations found in both 
gas and electric utilities. Both employ large numbers 
of billing and other clerks, dispatchers, meter readers, 
meter inspectors and testers, and meter repairmen. 
Managerial administrative posts are numerous; 
many accountants are employed. The industry uses 
many civil, electrical, industrial, and mechanical 
engineers. 

Other occupations, however, are quite different. 
In electric utilities, large numbers of persons are 
employed as linemen, cable splicers, electricians, 
switchboard operators, power station and substation 
operators. Unique to the gas utilities are the gas 
pumping station and gas plant operators, gas service- 
men, regulators, pipefitters, and the coal handlers 
where gas is manufactured from coal. 

Both utilities have a variety of testers and inspectors 
although the duties are different in each. 


Newspapers.—Gathering and publishing the news is a 
steadily expanding business. Nearly 300,000 workers 
are now engaged in getting out the Nation’s news- 
papers, not including the printing and lithographing 
for newspapers that may be done in other establish- 
ments. Newspaper employment increased 15 percent 
between 1947 and 1952 and there is every likelihood 
that moderate growth will continue. 


Perhaps first in the array of activities involved in 
getting out a newspaper are the men who run down 
the news, write the copy, and prepare editorials—the 
reporters, the editors, the special feature writers, the 
rewrite men, the copyreaders, the art layout men, the 
photographers. These are not easy jobs to get, but 
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job opportunities do exist for the persons with writing 
and artistic abilities. Editors and reporters alone 
totaled almost 90,000 in 1950. 

The printing occupations make up, of course, an 
important occupational field in the newspaper 
industry. It is a highly unionized field and entry for 
most of the occupations is generally via apprentice- 
ship. The field includes linotypers, stereotypers, 
photoengravers, compositors and printers, makeup 
men, and cylinder pressmen. 

Other numerous jobs, mostly of a less-skilled nature 
and mostly unique to this industry, are telephone 
ad-takers, advertising and circulation solicitors, dis- 
trict circulation managers, truckdrivers and routemen, 
mailers, and those who insert our Sunday comics and 
feature sections—the stuffers. 


Aircraft and parts —Manufacture of aircraft and parts 
has zoomed since 1950 because of the defense program. 
Today it employs about three-quarters of a million 
people—three times the number employed in 1947. 
From this point on, there probably will be little if any 
further expansion, but even so, turnover creates some 
20,000 jobs each month. 

The 12 major centers of production of complete 
aircraft and the engines, propellers, and various parts 
of a complete plane are (in order of number of workers 
engaged): Los Angeles, Calif.; Wichita, Kans.; New 
York, N. Y.; San Diego, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Hartford, Conn.; Paterson, N. J.; 
Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and Buffalo, N. Y. 

An industry of this size uses workers in literally 
thousands of occupations, some of which are unique 
to the industry; many are common to other industries. 

Because of the tremendous emphasis on develop- 
mental work, on improved design and _ structural 
performance, professional and semiprofessional occu- 
pations now constitute a much higher proportion of 
total employment than during World War II. Air- 
craft producers appear to have an almost insatiable 
demand for professional and technical workers. The 
supply has fallen short of the demand since before 
Korea and a balanced situation is not yet in sight. In 
continuing great demand, despite vast employment 
gains, are aeronautical, electrical, mechanical, and 
industrial engineers embracing also such engineering 
specialties as design, stress analyst, weight analyst, 
process, test, safety, and time study. Closely related 
semiprofessional occupations such as engineering 
aides, draftsmen, tool designers, and materials testing 
technicians are also numerously employed. 

In the actual production of aircraft, major and 
detail assemblers and installers, and subassemblers 
form a large occupational field with jobs at the skilled, 
semiskilled, and trainee levels. ‘There are fewer jobs 
available for trainees now than formerly, but shortages 
of skilled assemblers are still reported by a good 
many plants. These skills are generally learned 
through on-the-job training. 


The great body of metalworking occupations is also 
extremely important in aircraft production. Out- 
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standing among them are the machinists, tool and die 
makers, jig and fixture builders, instrument workers, 
skilled and semiskilled machine tool operators, and 
layout and setup men. Other important metal- 
working occupations include sheet metal workers, 
welders, and’ heat treaters. Pattern and model 
makers, including loftsmen, template makers and form 
builders, and electricians, are also crucial skilled oc- 
cupations in the aircraft industry. 

The industry also employs many airplane mechanics 
and repairmen, instrument repairmen, maintenance 
mechanics, as well as a host of testers and inspectors. 


Industrial chemicals (organic and inorganic).—New ma- 
terials such as plastics, nylon, and synthetic rubber, 
as well as old standbys such as sulfuric acid, alkalies 
and chlorine, coal tar crudes, dyes and explosives, are 
all products of the industrial chemicals industry. 
Atomic energy is also a part of this industry. New 
developments and new uses make the industry a very 
live and growing one. It now employs well over a 
third of a million people, which represents an increase 
of more than 20 percent since 1947. Continued ex- 
pansion is probable. 

A high proportion of the industrial chemicals indus- 
try is located outside of large population centers. 
Some of the States with the greatest concentration of 
industrial chemicals employment are Delaware, IlIli- 
nois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, but 
there are also plants scattered throughout a great 
many other States. 

This is not a completely homogeneous industry. As 
a result, the kinds and number of workers vary 
considerably according to the products manufactured. 

The organic and inorganic chemical industry re- 
quires a relatively large proportion of professional and 
semiprofessional personnel, notably analytical, control, 
and research chemists; chemical engineers; industrial 
and mechanical engineers; and laboratory technicians. 

The manufacture of chemicals is a highly mecha- 
nized process and many production employees are con- 
cerned with the operation and tending of equipment. 
Skilled chemical operators may tend several pieces of 
equipment and embrace such occupations as stillman, 
controlman, and reactor operator who checks gages 
and manipulates control valves so that various liquids 
and gases can be separated out as mixtures are heated. 
Semiskilled operators tend various machines which 
break down and refine chemicals or purify liquids. A 
few characteristic occupations are operators of grind- 
ers, driers, evaporators. There are also unskilled 
machine operators, tank and other equipment cleaners 
and helpers who assist the more skilled workers. 

Most of the production occupations are learned on 
the job. 


Maintenance operators are becoming increasingly 
important because of the greater use in many chemical 
operations of higher temperatures and pressures which 
are hard on plant equipment. The common main- 
tenance occupations are lead burners, pipefitters, 
electricians, and carpenters. 
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Automobiles—Manufacture of automobiles and their 
‘component parts is one of the Nation’s largest 
industries and one for which this country is famous. 
Rapid postwar expansion was temporarily hampered 
by Government restrictions on materials after Korea, 
but with restrictions lifted, employment and _ pro- 
duction rose rapidly. ‘The industry now employs 
100,000 workers. The outlook for 1954 is for some 
decline from the present high levels of both production 
and employment. But over the long pull the industry 
certainly will remain one of the country’s greatest. 
Even with no expansion, the industry’s moderate 
turnover opens thousands of jobs each month; in 
August 1953, more than 23,000 jobs had to be filled 
to replace voluntary quits. 

The leading automobile center, of course, is Detroit. 
Other large centers are Flint and Lansing, Mich.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Indianapolis and South Bend, Ind. 

The automotive assembly line is almost symbolic of 
American production methods. It is no surprise 
then to find that the industry employs a great number 
of assemblers, who perform the many variously 
skilled tasks involved in the assembly of the thousands 
of parts that make up an automobile or truck. 
They include subassemblers who put together sec- 
tions and parts which are brought to the final assembly 
line and installed in the chassis. Many of these 
occupations ‘have a short learning period and on-the- 
job training is given for most of them. 

But before this stage a host of machine and metal- 
working occupations comes into play—the machinists, 
tool- and die-makers, metalworking machine oper- 
ators (particularly punch press operators), sheet metal 
workers, drill press operators, job setters, and welders. 
Inspectors and testers are numerous and engaged at 
every stage of the production of parts and subassembly 
and final assembly. ; 

Less numerous but vitally important are skilled 
occupations such as form builders and modelmakers, 
still in short supply; foundry workers; and _ pro- 
fessional occupations such as engineers and draftsmen. 
There are many other miscellaneous occupations, 
including paint sprayers and polishers, sewing-machine 
operators, upholsterers, crane operators, materials 
handlers, power truckers, as well as the usual service 
and maintenance jobs. 


Not directly connected with motor vehicle and 
manufacturing, but certainly concerned with the use 
of autos and trucks, are the mechanics found in vir- 
tually every community. They are by far the largest 
group of mechanics and repairmen and have expe- 
rienced a tremendous employment increase—from 
373,000 in 1940 to 751,000 in 1950, and still going 
up. It is an occupation in which many young men 
ire employed. The skills may be learned by appren- 
\iceship or by on-the-job training of a less formal 
nature. Entry workers are also hired as trainees and 
nelpers. 


Communication equipment.—Defense needs plus the 
‘rowth of television account for tremendous expan- 
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jobs held usually by male workers. 


sion in the communication-equipment industry. 
There are now more than half a million people 
employed in making radio and television equipment, 
radar apparatus, phonographs and records, telephone 
and telegraph equipment, and other electrical com- 
munication equipment such as traffic signals and 
burglar alarms. Employment has grown about 60 
percent since 1947. While future growth may be 
uneven and at a slower pace, expansion will probably 
continue for years to come as new uses for electronic 
devices are developed. Even if the industry should 
stabilize at current employment levels, the jobs cre- 
ated by turnover would be considerable; in August 
1953 more than 18,000 jobs were filled just to replace 
voluntary quits. 

Chicago is far and away the leading center of 
communication-equipment manufacture. Other large 
centers are Newark and Paterson, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, New York, Boston, and Indianapolis. 

Because much of the assembly work in electronics 
requires great finger dexterity, women constitute an 
unusually high proportion of the industry’s work 
force—over half. There is, however, a vast area of 
Skills acquired 
in military communications may be valuable in 
related civilian work. 

Engineers are extremely important in this industry 
where there is strong emphasis on developmental 
work both for military and civilian production. More 
than a fourth of all electrical (and electronic) engi- 
neers are employed by communication-equipment 
establishments. Draftsmen, tool designers, and engi- 
neering aides are also employed in large numbers. 

Various jobs in the electrician occupational field 
comprise an important skill, as might be expected. 
The metalworking occupations account for a sizable 
proportion of the industry’s work force. They include 
the much-in-demand machinists, tool- and die-makers, 


job setters, machine tool and other metalworking 


machine operators, and instrument makers. 

Assembly, testing, and inspector operations occur 
in all phases of the industry; most of the jobs are 
semiskilled with on-the-job training widespread. ‘The 
tube industry also uses glassblowers and _ benders, 
solderers, and wirers in considerable numbers. 

A rapidly expanding occupation complementing 
the phenomenal growth of the television industry is 
television installation, serviceman, and repairman. 
Radio and television mechanics totaled 78,000 in 
1950, their numbers have unquestionably been rising 
since. 


Instruments and related products——This group of 
industries comprises the manufacture of all kinds of 
professional and scientific instruments, as well as 
photographic and optical goods and watches and 
clocks. The whole group employs about a third of a 
million people. Some segments of the industry have 
grown rapidly in recent years while others have 
changed very little or even declined, but the group 
as a whole now employs. 25 percent more workers 
than in 1947. Recently the manufacture of instru- 
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ments for nautical, navigational, aeronautical, sur- 
veying, drafting, and mathematical use and for 
laboratory and scientific research has grown most 
rapidly. So also has manufacture of mechanical 
measuring and controlling instruments and of photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies. In this scientific 
age, these types of manufacture are pretty certain to 
continue to grow. 

About two-thirds of the industry is located in the 
five States of New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. The two largest centers 
are New York City and Rochester; some other large 
centers are Chicago, Philadelphia, Paterson, Boston, 
and Newark, in that order. 

Although the products manufactured in this indus- 
try generally require fine precision work, probably 
half the production jobs are semiskilled and can be 
mastered within a year (often less) of on-the-job 
training. Included among these are the semiskilled 
lens and jewel bearing grinder and polisher occupa- 
tions, semiskilled metalworking and _ film-making 
machine operators and assemblers. 

There is, however, a highly significant and not too 
small nucleus of highly skilled workers, most impor- 
tant of which are the machinists, instrument makers 
and repairmen, highly skilled opticians and_pre- 
cision lens grinders and polishers, and jewel-bearing 
makers. 

There is the usual complement of testers and inspec- 
tors, plant equipment maintenance workers, and 
engineers and draftsmen. 


Agriculture —There are many farm job opportuni- 
ties despite employment declines in agriculture during 
the 1940-50 decade, which has witnessed consider- 
able shifting in the relative significance of some 
occupational groups in our economy. 

One of the most notable changes has occurred in 
the agricultural occupations which was the only 
broad group (besides the numerically insignificant 
private household workers) in which the number of 
male workers declined between 1940 and 1950. And 
the drop was large. About 800,000 fewer farmers and 
farm managers were employed in 1950 than in 1940 
for a 16-percent decline. The same numerical loss 
in farm laborers, including unpaid family workers, 
resulted in a 30-percent drop. Consequently, farm 
workers in the aggregate accounted for a considerably 
lesser proportion of our employed male workers in 
1950—15.2 percent—than in 1940—23 percent. 
Postcensus trends have been in the same direction 
until this year when agricultural employment just 
about held its own. 

Obviously, from the point of view of volume of 
employment, agriculture is a declining industry. 
However, from the standpoint of skills required, 
wages and working conditions, as well as living con- 
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ditions, farm employment offers increasingly attrac- 
tive opportunities. | Ever increasing mechanization 
and scientific farming have successfully compensated 
for manpower losses. Partly as a result of the decline 
in the level of farm employment, opportunities exist 
for year-round farm workers, particularly those with 
specialized skills, such as dairy and poultry workers 
and tractor operators. 

Paradoxically, this is a declining activity in which 


job opportunities have generally continued to be 


good, at least during the last decade or more of the 
decline. 


THE OLDER VETERAN 
(Continued from page 31) 


many companies. True, a small pension awaits a 
veteran at age 65, but with this pension he can barely 
exist. Under present living conditions, expenses are 
so high that he cannot support himself, let alone sup- 
port a wife and family. 

We are prone to thinkthat the problems of the aged 
do not begin until a veteran reaches 65. Even so, a 
veteran of 45, who is not established, today faces diffi- 
culty in finding a job, in spite of the present period of 
high employment. Recently, a veteran’45 years of 
age came to our office. He had served his Govern- 
ment for more than 15 years in uniform and as a 
civilian overseas employee of the Armed Forces. He 
had varied and valuable experience as a food handler. 
Yet, he has tried for the past several months to find a 
similar job. While other factors enter the picture, 
his chief difficulty is age. This veteran accepted a 
position as manager of a small restaurant in a south- 
ern Ohio town where age was a lesser factor. 

Career men of the armed services find difficulty in 
obtaining employment. Nearly always these veterans 
are in their late forties or early fifties. Having spent 
their lives up to the time of retirement in the armed 
services, they are usually physically fit and mentally 
alert. The chief cause of employer opposition to 
placing them in positions is the belief that they are 
too old to become adjusted to civilian employment. 
Such an opinion is shortsighted. No group of in- 
dividuals are called upon to make greater adjustments 
than are our servicemen. Members of the armed 
services accept varied assignments and learn to per- 
form difficult tasks in a short time. They can make 
these same rapid adjustments in civilian endeavor. 

We in Ohio fully realize that placing the older 
veteran in gainful employment is a challenge. We 
accept that challenge and will not “take his job 
away, and let him starve to death.” 
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FARM OPPORTUNITIES FOR VETERANS 


By DON LARIN 


Chief, Farm Placement Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


MONG the 2 million veterans discharged since 
A the outbreak of fighting in Korea are many 
thousands who have had valuable farm experi- 
ence. We do not know the exact number, but we do 
know from past experience that a great many of these 
farm boys will not return to agriculture. Selective 
Service estimates that about 40 percent of the men 
drafted for the armed services under the present 
Selective Service Act came from local boards in pre- 
dominantly farming areas. In World War I, only 
half of such men went back to the farm, and of that 
number‘about half left again within a year. 

Wars have made a tremendous impact on United 
States farm manpower; 1914, the year the First 
World War broke out in Europe, was a significant 
date in our economic history—the start of a 40-year 
period which has changed the whole tempo of our 
farm life—a turning point for American agriculture. 
First in the turbulent four decades was the period of 
armed World War I conflict, years of producing food 
and fiber for ourselves and our allies—for our troops 
and for large destitute areas and populations in 
Europe, and elsewhere. In the twenties, as our 
agricultural horizons widened because of such grow- 
ing demands, large-scale commercial farming began 
to develop in many areas of limited labor supply and 
in the depression years seasonal movements of migrat- 
ory agricultural workers came into being as an 
established part of our agricultural system. 

Our rising standard of living and the early rum- 
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blings of World War II again enlarged demands for 
United States farm products. 

Then, in a hectic 30 months’ uprooting, which 
began in April 1940, came the greatest raids in history 
on the ranks of our farm workers when an estimated 
3,175,000 actual or potential farm workers left the 
soil for industrial or war jobs or for military service 
until, in November 1942, Congress passed the Tydings 
amendment which told draft boards to immediately 
order for induction a man who left the farm job for 
which he was deferred. 

World War II, which saw the devastation of great 
areas and populations and the need for supplying 
food to these people, followed by the Korean Con- 
flict, brings us to the present period in agriculture— 
the farm conditions to which today’s veterans are 
returning 

The job decision which today’s veterans are facing 
is an important one to the man and to the Nation. 
The local office staff has an important job in helping 
these men make a proper choice. of jobs. Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 6 gave to the Labor Depart- 
ment responsibility for supplying the new veterans 
with information on the advantages and opportunities 
in farming. In the present period the matter of locat- 
ing an immediate job for a veteran is not always as 
important as finding the job that will provide the 
greatest use of his abilities and background and also 
be in the national interest. For many, a future in 
farming will be the right answer. 
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The exhibit, in full color, is used by Employment Service representatives at 
in the services of the public employment offices which returning veterans are urged to visit. 
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A Diminishing Work Force 


The national interest is directly involved in his occu- 
pational choice because the farm work force has been 
shrinking at a rapid rate—as many as three quarters 
of a million persons each year—and while farmers 
have been able to produce the Nation’s food supply 
with fewer workers each succeeding year, it still 
takes people to run the machines, harvest the crops 
and process them for market. 

The decreasing work force is only part of the food 
picture—the increasing population is another major 
aspect. Just inside the door of the Commerce Build- 
ing in Washington is the large electric population 
speed-o-meter. It lights to show a new citizen born 
every 8 seconds. Every 21 seconds, death carries 
off a person. Every 2 minutes an immigrant arrives 
from abroad, and every 17 minutes an emigrant 
leaves our shores. It is all worked out in lights and 
numbers, and between now and this time tomorrow it 
will indicate a net gain of 7,200 more mouths to feed. 
This fast-growing population will create an ever 
growing demand for the crops which farmers must 
raise. 

For these reasons, and others, Farm Placement has 
been giving added emphasis to its program for veter- 
ans. Our activities with veterans have been of three 
kinds: (1) maintaining a nationwide placement serv- 
ice to help farmers find good workers and to help 
farm workers find employment or reemployment in 
farm jobs for which they are suited, with priority of 
referral to veterans, (2) assisting groups whith are 
presently trying to establish Veterans Administration 
institutional-on-farm training programs for Korean 
veterans, and (3) developing and distributing to new 
veterans information materials on the advantages and 
opportunities of a future in farming. 


Appeal to Farm-Minded Veterans 


Among the items which we have developed is a 
leaflet, ‘““Is Your Future in Farming?” This will help 
put the farm-minded veteran on the right track if 
we can get the pamphlet to the right veteran. The 
Employment Service is distributing many of these at 
separation centers, but too often, in the excitement of 
getting home and out of uniform, the veteran has 
little time or inclination for reading. Therefore we 
have asked local offices to supply these leaflets to 
local veterans’ posts and chapters where they will be 
seen by the veteran when he is once more back home 
with both feet on the ground and actively seeking 
employment. On the subject of working closely with 
veterans’ organizations we say: “‘Include in your plan 
a call on the veterans’ posts and chapters. Veterans’ 
organizations are the largest service groups in the 
country. A single veterans’ organization may have 
as many as 15,000 community posts.” 

These instructions are in ““The Job Ahead,” part of 
the 1953 kit, which also says: “The local commander 
is elected because he is the one who will lead the 
members of his chapter hard and long in any worth- 
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while community project, whether it is cleanup week, 
a boys’ athletic program, or a join-the-harvest drive. 
Veterans’ organizations elect new officers each year 
and the new commander appoints his employment 
chairman. Call on both. They’ll work hard if they 
know you and understand your program. 

“The local Veterans Employment and Farm Place- 
ment representatives may want to discuss the farm 
labor program. A short talk at a regular meeting of 
the group followed by a showing of a film such as 
‘The Agricultural Labor Market’ will help to gain 
their support. 

“This works both ways. Potential members of vet- 
erans’ organizations are current dischargees from the 
armed services, of whom about 90,000 are being 
released each month. When these men get home, 
some will be thinking about a career in farming and 
will want to get the current facts. The folder, ‘Is 
Your Future in Farming?’ gives concise information 
and if you will leave a few of these folders at the 
veterans’ clubhouse, the new veteran can give it his 
attention when he is seeking employment. These 
men may become a major source for replacing the 
worker now leaving the farm for armed service.” 

Farm Placement representatives, who have been 
assisting groups setting up programs for on-farm 
training for veterans under the Korean GI bill, have 
gained much valuable experience which will be 
helpful in formulating other programs to meet the 
requirements of State-approving authorities and which 
will also satisfy VA regulations. 


Benefits Outweigh Defects 


Despite the criticism leveled at certain phases of the 
GI training program after World War II, there is now 
general agreement that in this investment in veterans, 
the benefits far outweighed the faults. Schools and 
colleges found that class records of the veterans 
invariably surpassed those of any other group of 
students. Increased income of the World War II 
veterans who took advantage of training opportunities 
also justified the training programs. The VA Boston 
office found that vocational and rehabilitation train- 
ing also resulted in much higher income for a majority 
of disabled veterans, and the greatest gain was found 
among veterans trained for jobs in agriculture, fishing 
and forestry. Here their pay went up 135 percent 
compared with their earnings before training. This 
compared with gains of 61 percent for clerical and 74 
percent for service occupations. 


Learning by Doing 


Institutional-on-farm training under the Korean 
GI bill is a combination of classroom and on-the-farm 
training involving the process of learning by doing. 
During this training period the veteran is entitled to 
training pay from the VA. To be eligible for this 
farm training, the veteran must have had at least 90 
days’ active duty in the Armed Forces, some of it 
since June 26, 1950. The veteran must have been 
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cischarged under other than dishonorable conditions. 
liis entitlement is computed on the basis of 1% days’ 
training for every day of service since June 26, 1950, 
with a maximum entitlement of 36 months of training. 

The veteran who wants to apply for this training 
snould be referred to the local school offering the 
jstitutional-on-farm course. The school will assist 
the veteran in submitting his application unless it 
finds he is not eligible or finds that his proposed 
training program does not meet requirements of the 
Korean GI bill. 

The course must provide for continuous training on 
a full-time basis. The training program must fit the 
size and type of farm. The veteran must get instruc- 
tion in planning, producing, marketing, farm me- 
chanics, conservation of resources and food, financing, 
and farm and home accounts, as needed, for profi- 
ciency in the operation of his particular farm. Indi- 
vidual instruction must include homework assignments 
in preparing budgets and inventories, and in other 
phases of farm bookkeeping. The farm must be big 


enough and of such a type that it: (1) provides for. 


full-time operation together with training; .(2) pro- 
vides for training in all the aspects of management of 
the type of farm which the veteran is training to 
operate, and also provides a chance to apply the major 
part of the instruction offered; and (3) assures a living 
income, at least while the veteran is taking the 
training. 


Visit to Local Office Profitable to Veteran 


It would be unwise for any farm-minded veteran, 
experienced or otherwise, to reject a future in farming 


without learning all the facts, starting with a visit to 
the local employment office. That office has up-to- 
date information on farm prospects locally and 
throughout .the country. It has fast communication 
with 1,700 other offices. It is there to help veterans 
get jobs and information on getting started in farming. 
The staff has the answers to some of the veteran’s 
questions and will refer him to the right agency for 
answers to many others. They know the services 
rendered by the VA, the agencies represented on the 
County Agricultural Mobilization Committee and 
where to find them, where to inquire about reem- 
ployment rights, readjustment allowances, home- 
steads, credit, available land, and other vital matters. 


Growing Interest in On-Farm Training 


In recent months there has been a steady decline 
in the number of farm deferments from the draft. 
A November 1953 report by Selective Service showed 
the farm deferment total to be under 85,000 for the 
first time in the post-Korean period. There has also 
been a steady rise in the number of Korean veterans 
in VA on-farm training programs; from 5,200 at the 
end of May 1953 to approximately 9,300 in November 
1953. During the same period, over 26,000 World 
War II veterans in on-farm training under the 
original GI bill completed their programs. ‘These 
trends may well indicate that one objective of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 6 is being realized and that 
some of the unfilled jobs on American farms are 
being accepted today by new veterans who want to 
farm, who know farming, and who should farm. 


Help Him to Avoid Jobs That Lead Nowhere... 


(On-the-Job Training for Veterans 


By CHARLES L. GREENE 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative for Illinois 


HERE are a great many provisions in the Veterans’ 

Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, Public Law 

No. 550 (passed July 16, 1952), which has become 
familiarly known as ““The Korean GI bill,” but this 
discussion will be limited to the provision which 
authorizes on-the-job training. 

\ goodly number of persons, in and out of the 
Employment Service, are at least fairly conversant 
with the main provisions of the law, but few have 
given careful attention to the “Statement of Policy.” 
.nployment Service personnel ought to read, study, 
aid evaluate this statement as it not only is a good 
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starting point for the part which the Employment 
Service can and should take in this great program 
but is also the basis of an irrefutable point when they 
are discussing the law with the few people who say 
they do not believe in it. It reads as follows: 

The Congress of the United States declares that the 
veterans’ education and training program created by this Act 
is for the purpose of providing vocational readjustment and 
restoring lost educational opportumties to those service men 
and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have 
been interrupted or impeded by reason of active service in the 
Armed Forces during a period of national emergency and for 
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June 27, 1950. 


the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the educational 
and training status which they might have normally aspired 
to and obtained had they not served their country. 

This is American justice, fair play, and gratitude in 
action. But it is more than that. For the employer, 
it points the way to a solution of the problem of the 
scarcity of skilled workers in almost every category. 
For the veteran, it is a shield from the attractive glare 
of comparatively high wages in repetitive jobs that 
lead nowhere. And for the Employment Service, 
it opens avenues for further activity in the field of real 
objective counseling, and in development of job 
opportunities which enable it to render a highly 
useful service to the employer. 

The requirements for eligibility to receive or give 
on-the-job training are relatively simple. For the 
veteran there must have been at least 90 days of active 
service, any part of which was on or after June 27, 
1950, and a discharge under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. For the employer, he must be able to 
furnish competent instruction to the veteran and to 
maintain the type of equipment needed for the train- 
ing of the veteran; his training program must have 
been approved by the State approving agency in the 
State in which the training is to be given or by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. (In Illinois, the 
approving agency is the State Board of Vocational 
Education. ) 

As to the length of training, the law pvovides that 
each eligible veteran shall be entitled to training for 
a period equal to one and a half times the duration 
of his active service in the Armed Forces on or after 
The training time during which the 
Government contributes allowances cannot exceed 
a period of 36 months. And right here is a signal for 
every counselor and every local veterans employment 
representative. It ought to be determined that the 
veteran has sufficient eligible time before any course 
of training is considered. It would be sheer folly to 
refer a veteran for a 36-month training course when 


his eligibility was for only 6 months of training. This 


important point adds another to the several good 
reasons for the accurate recording of dates of entry 
into and discharge from the Armed Forces. 


Training Program Deadline 


* It should be noted that the time for entering training 
is quite different from that under the old law. Public 
Law No. 550 provides that no eligible veteran shall 
be entitled to initiate a program of training after 
August 20, 1954, or 2 years after his discharge (or 
release) date, whichever is the later. That means 
just this: When August 20, 1954, rolls around, 
thousands of Korean veterans who were discharged 
(or released) on or before August 20, 1952, will 
forfeit their rights to training if they are not already 
in actual approved training. It also means that 
every Korean veteran who wants to profit from the 
training provisions must be in an approved course 
of training before 2 years have elapsed since his 
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discharge (or release). Every nondisabled Korea 
veteran should be told this and cautioned not to defe: 
his decision until it is too late. Two years can pas: 
in a mighty big hurry. 

The choice of a training course is wholly up to the 
veteran, but care should be used in the choice of a 
course as only one change of program will be allowed 
The veteran should make sure that he has made 
wise choice and he should know that all of the testing 
services of the Employment Service are his to help him 
arrive at that decision. In addition, he should know 
that he is entitled to vocational counseling by the 
Veterans Administration. Little girls used to 
determine the occupations of their future husbands 
by tolling off the buttons on their coats or dresses: 
“Richman, poorman, beggarman, thief, doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief!’’ Of course it did not work, 
and neither will any comparable haphazard method 
work when it comes to a Korean veteran choosing 
his life’s vocation or career. The Employment 
Service can render most valuable assistance in. help- 
ing him to arrive at a wise and realistic decision. 

The on-the-job training program for veterans offers 
some very fine opportunities for really constructive 
field work among employers by the Employment 
Service. The latitutde is almost limitless. ‘Thousands 
of employers trained veterans under the old GI bil! 
and hundreds of thousands of veterans, by thei 
increased earning powers, have proved that the pro- 
gram is sound. Nearly every employer is a potential 
trainer, whether he is in industry, large or small, in 
construction, in retail trades or service establishments. 
There are a few points which every field worker of 
the Employment Service should watch. Among 
them are: 


Approval of Employers Required 

The employer must be approved for training under 
Public Law No. 550 by the State approving agency or 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. That 
means that there must be specific approval under 
this law and that any approval under the old law 
will not, automatically, give approval under Public 
Law No. 550. Formal application for approval 
under Public Law No. 550 must be made by the 
employer and the application form must be filled 
out carefully and completely in accordance with the 
instructions printed on the form. It has been found, 
in most cases, that only minor revisions in the training 
schedule and program are necessary to receive 
approval under the new law. ‘The actual amount 
of training time required for learning a trade or 
occupation will be set by custom and usage, or as 
put forth and approved by the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education. If an employer asks for a training 
program of say 12 months, for an occupation where 
the experience of years shows it should require 24 
months, it will probably fail of approval by the 
State Board. 

The employer ought to know that the arrangements 
for training allowance for the veteran have been 
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cnanged. Under Public Law No. 550 there is a 
reduction of training allowance at the end of every 4 
1 onths of the training period. This reduction is in 
{ie same ratio as 4 months is to the total number of 
:.onths in the training course. If the training course 
i. for 36 months, then the reduction in the training 
allowance at the end of the first 4 months and at the 
end of every 4-month period thereafter will be one- 
ninth of the training allowance which the veteran is 
receiving (36-+-4=9). The employer ought to know 
this so that his progressive wage schedule is set up to 
more than take care of this reduction in income, as it 
stands to reason that no veteran is going to be satisfied 
with less income at the end of 4 months’ training than 
he had at the beginning. The veteran, and the em- 
ployer too, should know that the amount of training 
allowance is based on the number of dependents 
which the veteran has, and each should make sure 
that the Veterans Administration is advised of any 
change in dependency status ($70 per month, if he 
has no dependent; $85 per month, if he has one 


dependent; $105 per month, if he has more than one © 


dependent). 


Two-Way Benefits from OJT 


It is obvious that the benefits of on-the-job training 
are mutual. The veteran reaches the exact goal 
which he has set for himself. The-employer gains a 
worker trained exactly as he would have him because 
he has done the training. It is a sort of unbeatable 
combination. 

What have been some of the experiences of the 
Veterans Employment Service and the State Employ- 
ment Service in getting into action insofar as on-the- 


job training is concerned? 


The myth, that it doesn’t pay to contact employers 
who have approved training courses and have veterans 
in training, has been exploded. Within 2 blocks of 
| local office, 3 employer contacts resulted in 3 orders 
for additional trainees. That has happened more 
than once. The reports of local VER’s are full of 
statements like these: “‘Calls were made by the 
VER to most all of the employers who have training 
programs in his area and opportunities were found 
for more veterans to train.” ‘‘Numerous employers 
are making use of the OJT program and Korean 
veterans have had a wide variety of jobs to choose 
from.” 

In order to expedite this work among employers who 
have been approved for training, the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service in Illinois has arranged with John C. 
Hale, State Supervisor of Veterans’ Training, Board 
of Vocational Education (the approving agency), to 
receive a list of the monthly approvals of courses in the 
State. This list is mimeographed in the office of the 
Veterans Employment Service and copies are sent to 
each local office to be used as guides by the veterans 
employment representatives and other field staff in 
eniployer contacts. 

‘he list serves more than one useful purpose. 
Besides identifying the approvals in the local office 
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area by employer and course, it gives very good 
leads to other courses that have been set up in other 
areas and might well be set up locally. Local VER’s 
have reported these lists as being of great value. 
One can readily see the possibilities in the program 
when a glance is taken at the many fields of training 
represented in-the training courses approved: sheet- 
metal worker, bank teller, patternmaker, draftsman, 
automobile mechanic, photoengraver, machinist, 
junior time-study engineer, plumber, printer, com- 
mercial artist, property manager, telephone cable 
splicer, baker, partsman, cabinetmaker, television 
repairman, meatcutter, carpenter, locksmith, grocery 
department manager, and hundreds of others. 

It will be noted that among these occupations are 
several which are generally within the realm of Union 
Labor. A great many of these training programs 
have been set up under ‘‘Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee Approvals” and it is good to learn that in 
most cases the minimum age requirement for entering 
apprenticeship is generally waived for Korean 
veterans. 

Employment Service personnel who work in the 
field of ‘‘on-the-job” training for veterans find that 
it does pay. It pays in real service to veterans and 
employers, and in the compiling of enviable records 
in the Employment Service. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


order to obtain geographical differences in job 
contents. Finally, a program was prepared for 
developing the dictionary after the 2-year job analysis 
program had produced sufficient source data. 

The accompanying photograph, made of the dic- 
tionary when it reached Washington, shows, how well 
Mr. Matsumoto and his staff have met their goals. 
While we do not have anyone available to make the 
necessary translations and subsequent evaluations of 
this publication, it is obvious that the Japanese have 
followed two fundamental principles in completing 
this work: (1) They made analyses of jobs (and pre- 
pared subsequent job definitions) to reflect jobs as 
they actually exist in Japan rather than translate or 
use unverified adaptations of materials from other 
countries with different practices, cultures, or tradi- 
tions; and (2) based on this knowledge of their own 
jobs, they developed a classification structure to meet 
the specific needs of the Japanese Employment 
Service. 

Our congratulations go to the Japanese government 
for a job well done, and our best wishes for continued 
success in this endeavor so necessary in employment 
security activities. 


A Self-Liquidating Program 


For the third successive fiscal year, more than 
60,000 handicapped men and women became self- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Unemployment Compensation 


for Veterans 


HE program of unemployment compensation for 
Rh potne outlined a year ago in the EMPLOYMENT 

Security Review, (February 1953) is function- 
ing smoothly in all States, to assure unemployment 
benefits for veterans who can’t get jobs after their 
military service. The veterans covered under the 
UCV program are those who have had service any- 
where on or after June 27, 1950, though popularly 
they are referred to as “‘Korean veterans.” 

The program is administered by the State employ- 
ment security agencies. The provisions of the State 
unemployment insurance laws on entitlement to bene- 
fits apply to veterans as to any other claimants, except 
that the total amount of benefits payable cannot be 
reduced or cancelled by disqualification. In Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, which have no unem- 
ployment insurance program for civilian workers, 
unemployment compensation for veterans is admin- 
istered by the Employment Service, in accordance 
with the provisions of the unemployment insurance 
law of the District of Columbia. The cost of benefits 
and of administering the program in all States is met 
by the Federal Government. 


What the program does is to assure any unemployed 
veteran who meets the requirements of title IV of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 at 
least $26 a week for at-least 26 weeks. Because of the 
interrelationship of Federal and State benefits, some 
veterans in some States may get higher benefits under 
the State law, and may draw State and Federal bene- 
fits successively for a longer period. How this works 
out will be shown by examples below. 


UCV and State UI Rights 


No veteran may receive Federal benefits for any 
week for which he is eligible for unemployment bene- 
fits of $26 a week or more under a State law (or would 
be eligible except for the availability of the Federal 
benefits). Twenty States have provisions for ‘“‘freez- 
ing’ benefit rights of veterans so that if they are 
unemployed after military service, they can exercise 
any rights they earned before going into the service. 
These State laws usually provide that the State bene- 
fits would not be payable if the Federal Government 
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By RUTH RETICKER 


Program Technical Advisor for Unemployment Insurance 


Bureau of Employment Security 


provided Federal benefits for veterans. What looked 
like an impasse was resolved by interpretation, and 
in some instances amendment, of the State laws to 
make possible the payment of State benefits to any 
veteran entitled to them, either alone or supplemented 
by Federal benefits, up to $26 a week. 

Whether a given veteran draws Federal benefits 
or State benefits depends on his work experience and 
the State law as regards qualifying wages, maximum 
weekly benefits, base period (i. e., the period of prior 
employment upon which benefits are based), and the 
presence or absence of special provisions for preserving 
benefit rights during military service. As of January 
1954, the maximum weekly State benefit is $26 in 5 
States, more than $26 in 26 States, and less than $26 
in 20 States. 

In every State there are veterans who went into 
the Army direct from school. Without this special 
Federal legislation, such veterans could not qualify 
for unemployment compensation. However, under 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, 
when these young veterans are unemployed beyond 
the period of their mustering-out pay (1, 2 or 3 
months) and are able to work and available for work 
and not disqualified under the unemployment in- 
surance law of the State in which they live, they are 
eligible for Federal benefits of $26 a week for 26 
weeks. If such a veteran, or any veteran, picks up 
part-time earnings, he gets partial benefits under the 
law of the State in which he works. Because of the 
different amounts of earnings that are disregarded in 
the different States in computing benefits for weeks 
of partial unemployment, a veteran with earnings of 
$10 gets—for example—$26 a week in Nebraska, $24 
in Washington, $21 in Florida, $18 in Alabama and 
$16 in Massachusetts. In all cases total benefits pay- 
able are $676. 


Work Experience Before Induction 


In every State there are veterans who worked in 
covered employment before they went into the serv- 
ice. Let’s take the case of John Smith who had 
worked 20 weeks with average wages of $60 a week 
before induction in September 1951. When _ his 
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period of mustering-out pay had expired in: Decem- 
ber 1953, John Smith in Illinois would have benefit 
rights based on work in the calendar year 1952. The 
regular definition of base period would apply because 
[llinois has no special provision for preserving the 
rights of veterans. Since John Smith was in the Army 
throughout the year 1952, he would not be eligible 
for any State benefits; like the veteran who had never 
worked, or had not worked in covered employment, 
he would rely on Federal benefits. 

John Smith in New York would have a 52-week 
base-period excluding all the weeks of his military 
service because of special provisions for preserving 
entitlement to benefits during military service. If 
otherwise eligible, this John Smith could draw $30 
a week for 26 weeks on his earnings prior to his mili- 
tary service. 
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Under special provisions for veterans in the Penn- 
sylvania law John Smith would be eligible for the 
maximum weekly benefit and maximum duration— 
again $30 a week for 26 weeks—although $1,200 
base-period wages would not qualify a civilian worker 
for these maximum benefits. These John Smiths in 
New York and Pennsylvania would make no use of 
the potential $676 Federal benefits until they had 
exhausted their State benefits. 

John Smith in the District of Columbia would 
have a special veteran’s base period but he would be 
eligible for benefits of only $20 a week for 20 weeks, 
the maximum under that law. His “State” benefits 
would be supplemented by Federal benefits of $6 
a week. After 20 weeks of such combined benefits 
he would still be eligible for $556 of Federal benefits, 
more than 21 weeks, although actually he probably 
would not remain unemployed that long. 


Work Experience After Military Service 


In every State there are veterans who find jobs 
before filing a claim for benefits, for example, during 
the period of their mustering-out pay. Let’s take 
the case of Tom Brown who came out of the service 
in January 1953 and got a well-paying job in the 
aircraft industry on the basis of his wartime experience. 
Lacking seniority, he was laid off in a cutback in 
August. 

In New York he has enough weeks of employment 
within the last 52 weeks to qualify for State benefits. 
In Pennsylvania only his wages in January-March 
are in the base-period and these alone do not qualify 
him for any benefits. In Illinois his base period is 
the calendar year 1952; he cannot draw benefits on 
the 1953 wages until after April 1954. But Tom 
Brown in Pennsylvania and Tom Brown in Illinois 
and in other States with similar base-period provi- 
sions have Federal benefits to fall back upon. If 
they remain unemployed until such a time as they 
would be eligible for State benefits of $26 a week or 
more, they would be transferred to the State bene- 
fits; if eligible for less than $26 a week, their State 
benefits would be supplemented up to $26. 


Real Contribution to Veterans’ Welfare 


Payments of unemployment compensation for 
veterans have been less than was expected. The 
data are incomplete, for no nationwide data are 
available on the amount of payments to veterans for 
benefits under State laws. In a few States, such 
amounts are as significant as the payments of Federal 
unemployment compensation for veterans. 

Though less than expected, the claims and benefit 
figures show that the program has made a real 
contribution to the welfare of the recent veterans. 
During the first 13% months of the operation of the 
program (October 15, 1952—November 30, 1953), 
over 263,000 different Korean veterans filed claims 
for Federal unemployment compensation and 174,000 
of these claimants received one or more payments. 
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Almost a third of the initial claims and approximately 
one-ninth of the weeks of benefits claimed were sup- 
plementary to claims for State benefits filed by 
veterans who were eligible for less than $26 a week 
under State laws. 

Total disbursements through November 1953 
amounted to almost $40 million and covered more 
than 1% million compensable weeks of unemploy- 
ment. The average payment for almost 1 million 
weeks of UCV only—weeks of total and partial un- 
employment—was $25.60. In addition, the payments 
included $1,559,000, supplementing State benefits for 
174,000 weeks of unemployment and $28,000, supple- 
menting payments for over 4,000 weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

As indicated in the chart, page 44, claims for 
veterans’ unemployment compensation hit a peak of 
30,100 in January 1953 and a new peak of 34,400 in 
November 1953. Later figures are substantially 
higher. The veterans’ ¢laim load rises and falls with 
unemployment in general. In addition it is affected 
by the availability of other types of benefits to vet- 
erans; note the rise of claims during the summer 
months from veterans who had been attending school. 
Payments on these claims increased each month until 
March when they aggregated over $4.4 million. In 
each month in 1953 except October, payments have 
totalled over $3 million. 

These figures on claims and benefits need to be 
compared with the total number who could have filed 
claims. By the end of November approximately 
2,321,000 veterans with service on or after June 27, 
1950 had returned to civilian life, according to esti- 
mates of the Veterans Administration. Some of these 
veterans would be receiving mustering-out pay until 
February 1954 and hence were not currently eligible 
for unemployment compensation for veterans. Others 
were not eligible because they were. receiving educa- 
tional and training allowances for veterans or were 
not able to work. Of the estimated 1,850,000 vet- 
erans who could have filed claims by November 30, 
only 14 percent had filed claims and only 9 percent 
had drawn benefits. 


Duration and Exhaustion of Benefits 


The beneficiaries under the program had drawn an 
average of almost 10 weeks of benefits in the first 
13% months of operation; some were, of course, still 
in claimant status. 

Because the program began on October 15, 1952, 
it was not possible for any veteran to exhaust his 
rights (26 weeks of total unemployment) until mid- 
April 1953. No one who filed his first claim after 
May 1953 could exhaust by November 30, 1953. 
Yet almost 1,600 beneficiaries received their final 
payments in November. The number who exhausted 
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their benefit rights during the period April-Novembe: 
totalled 11,945—7 percent of those who had received 
one or more payments. 


Central Conirol File 


To detect duplicate filing between States and to 
prevent expenditure of Federal funds in duplicate 
payment of claims, a card is sent to Washington 
whenever a new claim is filed, requesting a determina- 
tion of veteran status, at any of the State agency loca! 
offices or with any claims agent of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. ‘These cards are checked against a 
central control file maintained by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Up to November 30, 1953, a 
total of 228,000 control cards had been received and 
filed by serial number. Operation of the control 
file has disclosed what appears to be duplicate filing 
in over 1,800 cases. It has also led to detection and 
correction of errors in copying service or serial num- 
bers when control cards are received bearing identical 
serial numbers for different claimants. 


Federal-State Cooperation 


Congress’ intention to use State laws and facilities 
in administering UCV has proved to be sound. The 
program has been carried out by highly-cooperative 
Federal-State action with the result that unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans is functioning as a 
practical, effective and economical program to assist 
veterans in their transition to civilian life. The first 
year’s operation under the program represents signifi- 
cant successful joint action in the Federal-State em- 
ployment security relationship. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 417) 


supporting through useful work, as a result of the 
Federal-State program of vocational rehabilitation. 

Nearly 1 out of every 5 of these had been receiving 
public assistance and their rehabilitation represents 
a real saving in dollars spent for relief. 


Revealing this accomplishment in a year-end round- 
up statement, OVR Director Mary E. Switzer said 
that ‘“‘vocational rehabilitation is an investment that 
is wholly self-liquidating. . . . The 60,000 disabled 
men and women rehabilitated during the past fiscal 
year will pay Federal income taxes at an estimated 
annual rate of $10 million. At this rate, in a little 
over 2 years, they will pay back in Federal income 
taxes the entire $23 million invested in rehabilitation 
by the Federal Government during the 1953 fiscal 
year.” 
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UCYV staff in conference with the Director, Mrs. P. A. Pagan de Coldén. 


Our Experience With an 


Unemployment 


Compensation Program 


ou will wonder why, in 1953, anyone has to write 
Y about his or her experience with an Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Program. For almost all 

of you this is not a new experience, because you have 
been dealing with unemployment insurance for many, 
many years. But for the Puerto Rico Employment 
Service, Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 
is our first experience with unemployment insurance. 
The Federal-State Unemployment Insurance pro- 
gram has not, as yet, been extended to Puerto Rico 
and we do not have an unemployment insurance law.! 
If you will recall the days when you first started to 
operate your program, you can imagine how we felt 
when, one hot day in the month of August, it was 


There is a program to pay unemployment compensation for sugarcane workers 
i Puerto Rico during the time when they are out cf work, but this is for only 9 
uv veks of the year and the payment amounts to $2 a week for the cane cutters and 
*. for the workers of the mills. This program is administered by the Puerto Rico 
l-epartment of Labor. 
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By MRS. P. A. PAGAN de COLON 


Director, Puerto Rico Employment Service 


announced by the Secretary of Labor of Puerto Rico 
that the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, of the Eighty-second Congress, providing un- 
employment compensation to veterans in Puerto 
Rico with service on or after June 27, 1950, would be 
administered by the Puerto Rico- Employment 
Service, and that the program had to be launched in 
2 months. Filing of claims was to start on October 
15, 1952. 

We were taken by surprise! Some of the real prob- 
lems we would face were immediately apparent. 
Others, which we did not anticipate, proved to be 
even more serious. 

In accordance with the Federal act, and in the 
absence of an insurance law in Puerto Rico, the 
benefits were to be paid in accordance with the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act. The District of Columbia law, which is well- 
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known to Tex Wharton and his staff, was a book in 
Greek to all of us. 

We had to learn the language, its interpretation and 
its application, in order to pay benefits. We were 
required to set up complete unemployment compen- 
sation machinery in less than 2 months to handle the 
new program. 


Working Under Difficulties 


Our first task was to make room in the office for 
23 new additional staff members. We found our- 
selves shouting to each other, across the desks, because 
the carpenters were putting up partitions. We were 
in constant competition with the noise of the mimeo- 
graph and tabulating machines, which were in opera- 
tion right in the middle of the only office we had. 
Through all this, our staff was busy writing proce- 
dures, interviewing applicants for new jobs, examining 
applications and answering the questions of the 
veterans who wanted to know when they would start 
to collect their payments. 

Next came multiple problems including those of 
setting up the machinery both in the State and local 
offices; buying equipment and training the clerical 
staff how to use it. In addition, a complete training 
program for the entire staff had to be developed. 

Sharing the noise, the heat and the work were our 
good friends Erwin J. Bofferding and Abe Abramo- 
witz of the Bureau and Ed Caine of the New York 
Agency. Six persons from our staff had gone to 
Washington and Albany to receive training. These 
six became our experts, since they knew all about the 
mechanical procedures. The rest we had to learn 
through experience. 
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Veterans filing continued claims 
at the San Juan local office. 


We had to write our own methods and procedures 
and prepare agreements between our office and the 
veterans’ organizations existing in Puerto Rico. 
The public had to be prepared to receive the program, 
We had to make known the progress we were making 
and prepare the veterans and veterans’ organization 
throughout the Island to accept and receive the com- 
ing program. This was done through daily releases 
to the local papers and via the radio. 

One of the first important jobs was to interpret the 
law and the policies to the veterans and to the public. 
This was especially difficult in an economy like ours. 
In many places, the number of people unemployed 
is far greater than the number of job openings. And, 
very few of the jobs the veterans are qualified for pay 
$26 or more a week. The wage scales and other 
economic conditions created two major problems for 
us. It was very difficult to determine the claimant’s 
attachment to the labor market. And, we had to 
determine when to disqualify a veteran for refusing 
to accept a job which would pay substantially less 
than the weekly benefit amount. Looking at the 
problem realistically, it was not easy to blame the 
veteran who refused a job paying $18 a week, when 
he thought he was entitled to benefit payment 
equaling $26 a week. You and I might take the 
same position. 

In the enforcement of the provisions of the law, 
public opinion was against us. Previous experi- 
ences which the public had had with the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act which had operated in 
Puerto Rico after World War II and which was 
more flexible toward disqualifications, had given the 
erroneous impression that payments are due, regard- 
less of’ qualifying factors. ‘Thus, when a veteran 
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Veterans waiting for periodic 
and fact-finding interviews. 


came to our office he came to get his check. We 
had, therefore, to carry on a very intensive educational 
program, both for veterans and the general public. 
This was not an easy task. In this effort we recruited 
the help of the veterans’ organizations in the Island, 
as well as the Veterans Office of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. ‘Together we interpreted the law 
to the veteran and this partnership brought about 
excellent results. 

Our approach to the veteran was that the $26 
benefit rights represented money in the bank. In 
case he was laid off, he could come back to us to 
withdraw his $26 until we could find him another job. 

A close-working relationship exists between the 
Employment Service and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance staff. Information is exchanged daily, on 
availability of jobs and referral of veterans. In this 
way we have not only promoted the employment of 
veterans, but we are also orienting the veterans as 
to their rights to jobs and to unemployment insurance. 


Brief History of the Program 


The operations of the Unemployment Compensation 
for Veterans Division are of a centralized nature. 
We adopted this system in the interest of our wish to 
achieve uniformity. Activities initiated at the eight 
Employment Service local offices throughout the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico are either completed 
or routed through the Central Office in San Juan. 
The program is a combination system modeled after 
the Interstate Plan, and the insurance program of 
the District of Columbia, and it has some trimmings 
from New York State. 

We started to accept claims on October 15. 


February 1954 
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so we had to substitute mimeographed for regular 
forms and we had to use substitute checks from the 
bank. Operations that were supposed to be done by 
machine were done by hand and our staff had to 
work overtime continuously so that we would be 


ready for the deadline date of October 15. ‘The first 
check was paid on time to the veteran Nemesio Ramos 
Cruz. 

The training of the operating staff was done on 
Saturdays and Sundays. During the months of 
December, January, and February; the pending load 
of determinations reached what to us seemed like 
astronomical heights. The interstate program, though 
insignificant in workload, was one of the most diff- 
cult aspects of our program. To the other State 
agencies with unemployment insurance experience all 
this was ‘‘old”’ but to us it was very new. 

There were times when we had as many as 524 
determinations pending decision. In order to solve 
this problem, several measures were taken. Addi- 
tional personnel was assigned to the Determination 
and Interpretation Section; a uniform disqualification 
statement was prepared for all availability cases; 
a workday schedule from 8 a. m. to noon and from 
1 p. m. to 6 p. m. was established for all UCV per- 
sonnel in the central office; determinations were 
decentralized to the San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez 
local offices. 

As an after effect of the pending load of determi- 
nations, a backlog was created in the appeal cases. 
With only one hearing officer to take care of all the 
appeals, the situation was critical during the months 
of February, March, and April. A committee com- 
posed of the hearing officer, the functional supervisor, 
and the chief of the UCV Division was set up to 
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study all pending appeals and deterimine which cases 
could be reconsidered and which needed further 
consideration for a hearing. The committee reviewed 
all pending appeals and redetermined a large number 
of decisions. 

As a result of the backlog in determinations and 
appeals, a backlog in checks pending processing 
developed during the months of March and April. 
The problem was solved by working overtime for 
about 6 weeks, by assigning 2 operators to 6-hour 
shifts so as to put to full use the only available ac- 
counting machine; and by assigning additional 
personnel to the Payment Section. 


Figures Indicate Scope of Actiyity 


While figures cannot tell the whole story of the 
difficulties encountered in the development of unem- 
ployment insurance in Puerto Rico, a few selected 
statistics on key activities of our UCV program will 
given an idea of the scope of our activities. 

During our first 8 mortths of operation, through June 
1953, 5,130 original intrastate claims were filed out of 
a total Korean veteran population of 17,274.” 

Additional claims taken during the year amounted 
to 482 and the continued claims reached a total of 
71,397. 

In interstate activities statistics show the following 
figures: 240 original claims, 15 additional claims, and 
1,230 continued claims. 

Nonmonetary determinations and redeterminations 
issued during the year, including centralized and de- 
centralized determinations, were 8,300. 

Fraud activities resulted in the investigation of 193 
cases. In 20 of the cases investigated, the information 
demonstrated that willful fraud had been committed. 

A total of $1,700,206 was paid during this year to 
veterans residing in Puerto Rico. 

Overpayments totaled $5,217. Of this amount, 
$2,884 has been recovered, $1,424 by offset, and 
$1,460 in cash. 

The Hearing Officer received, during the year, 492 
requests for hearings. By June 30, 1953, 460 had 
been disposed of. 

Six appeals from the referee’s decisions were re- 
ceived by the Secretary of Labor. The six were dis- 
posed of and the referee’s decisions were confirmed. 

Twenty-three interstate claimants filed request for 
hearings against the liable State. Seventeen of these 
appeals were disposed of. 

By the end of the first 8 months of operation, 691 
veterans exhausted benefits payable under title IV of 
Public Law 550. 


The Veteran in the Island’s New Economy 


When our veterans reenter employment, many will 
do so under “Operation Bootstrap.” This is the term 
used on the Island to describe the new industrializa- 
tion program which is already in operation and which 

2 Jt is important to realize that on a State per capita basis Puerto Rico has 


made an exceptionally large contribution to the Korean Conflict. One out 
of every 42 United States deaths in Korea was a Puerto Rican. 
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The UCV section of the San Juan local office. 


has established about 250 new industries with many 
additional jobs in Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rico Employment Service has the re- 
sponsibility for selecting, testing, and referring workers 
to these new industries, and it has developed a very 
intensive program of recruitment, selection and on- 
the-job training for these workers. Operating agree- 
ments with the Puerto Rico Economic Development 
Administration, the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, the Vocational Education Division, and the 
Apprenticeship Division facilitate services to appli- 
cants and employers. 

As for returning veterans, we have ES personnel 
working at separation centers to tell them about the 
changes in our economy and the kind and type of 
services they can expect to receive from the Employ- 
ment Service offices. Our representatives distribute 
literature on ES services and on unemployment com- 
pensation rights, and the veterans are invited to visit 
our offices for further information. 

The veteran, when he comes to any of the Employ- 
ment Service offices to register, expects to obtain the 
kind of employment he wants. Our interviewer’s job 
therefore is to give consideration to the applicant’s 
wishes, while at the same time explaining the realities 
of a labor market which is marked by reduced wage 
scales and fewer job opportunities. This is not an 
easy task, but we are seeing some satisfying results. 

There are many challenges in trying to do our job. 
Some we have met; we are constantly at work on the 
others. 


Theme For March 
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Oider Women as 
Office Workers 


THREE experimental projects for retraining women In sten- 


. iphic skills and one designed to utilize women as part- 
face-machine operators are described in a new bulletin 
1 ‘Older Women as Office Workers’, released by the 


v, Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor as a practical 
to the employment problems of older women workers 


ay to help overcome clerical shortages where they exist 


fieures which show the need for such projects are 
1 il 1 


studies Dear Out the conciusion that women more 


are confronted with age restrictions when they are 





for employment, the bulletin says, and that they meet 

arriers earlie n life, often at 35 or even younget! 

ticularly tru f offi work which has long beer 

strict ng woma field The median age of 

women employed as clerical workers is 31 and the 

ccupations monopolize 42 percent of all women unde: 

e labor force Wit he country experiencing 2 

rtage ot yvouns wome! workers, employers in some 

ve had great difficulty in recruiting office help from 

ger age brackets. But even where there are shortages, 

men applying | K as stenographers neet wit! 

scouragement nc most mployers prefer younger 
1 spe v low age limits in their hiring 

I { and older can get 

fice »bs sa ict ifter refreshing their skills 

i-¢ l leans of trainine courses 

nt the nee [wo of 1 refresher courses described 

i Oni 1 Der Colorado) were started in 

pilot projects conducted under sponsorship ol the 

Bureau and the Bureau of Employment Security 

were undertaken as a recruiting experiment in 

there were shortage yf stenographers and typists 

ganizatio! | d with the local office of the State 

ervice a Board of Education in a community 

i vome former office experience back into 








irket if tne refresher training course for 
ind typists was set up in New York City by a 

i gene mcerned with how best to help older 
i I See EMPLOYMENT Security REVIEW 
Since all these trainees had urgent need for 

tla week « rse Of intensive daytime training was 
f the training projects were planned especially for 
ymen to ht them for employment as soon as possible 
vere their skills retreshed, Dut they also were given 
cal help they needed for getting and successfully 

Dd In tructors who nderstood the problems ot 
ymen were chosen Classroom teaching included 
niques and how to apply for a job There were 


{ 


talks and group discussions directed toward over- 


uragement and bolstering self-confidence. Classes 


lucted largely on an individual basis because of the 


skill levels among the students 


at majority of the women who took the courses, in 

cities, were able to get jobs and handle them satis- 
ly, according to the bulletin. Some obtained work and 
out of classes before completing the training. A follow- 
by the New York school on the first group of women 
its classes brought replies from 35 of the 59 who had 
the refresher training course. Of the 35 who answered 
estionnaire, 31 had secured jobs—6 with the help of the 
employment service and 25 through their own efforts. 

the latter used the services of commercial agencies 
though all of them had been employed for only a short 


he longest being 9 months, still a third had already 


received salary raises based on good job performance Cheit 


salaries, for full-time clerical work, ranged from $37 to $66 
a week 


\s an example of a part-time project on which middle-aged 
and older women have been trained and employed with 
success, the bulletin describes a plan worked out by a Milwaukee 
bank. Faced with a shortage of workers for jobs ordinarily 
performed by younger women, the bank devised a plan for 
using, as business-machine operators, older women capable of 
doing the work but who could accept it only on a part-time 
basis because of home responsibilities Che bank’s personnel 
management analyzed and simplified the jobs and established 
a part-time work schedule; a training program was instituted, 
and several hundred women were employed in the distribution 
ind bookkeeping-machine processing departments. Set up 
as an experiment, the project proved so satisfactory that it is 


now a 


permanent part of the bank’s operation 


The 64-page booklet i 1ilable from the Government Printing Office, 
Washing n 25. D. ¢ it 25 cent 1 copy 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, November 


1953, United States and Territories 


Percentage 


nange trom 


amount previous 
month 
‘) y 
Initial claims 1. 241. 000 3 
Weeks of unemployment cov 
ered by continued claims +, 496, 200 28 
Weeks compensated 5, 39 100 18 
Weekly average beneficiaries 808. 600 3, 
Benefits paid $7R 978. 900 1 
Funds available as of Novem 
C1 1953 $8, 966, 829, 200 1.4 
New applications 28. 300 L415 
Referrals 
\gricultural 917. 000 49 
Nonagricultvural 1AG6. OOO 16 
Placements 
Agricultural 5? 100 48 
N nag ultura 433. 000 20 
Men 245. OOO 25 
Women 187. 500 13 
Handicappe 1 17. 100 34 
(Counseling interviews 11. 500 2 
Individuals given tests 68. 800 5 
Employer visits 113, 500 17 
Veterar 
Initial claims 3 434 400 | 42 
Weeks of unemployment 
laimed 3 154. 400 i 3] 
Benefits paid 3 5 $3. 092. 600 19 
New applications 180. 700 1. 29 
Referrals, nonagricultural 188. 100 16 
Placements, nonagricultural 102, 500 24 
Placements, handicapped ? 700 31 
Counseling interviews 25. 700 4 
The first tems refer to State employment insurance programs only 
they include data for veterans filing nder State programs even though such 


1 
veterans may, at the same time, he filing for supplemental benefits under prori- 
sions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment 
Refers to veterans’ payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952 Data include 10,300 
initial claims, 23,800 weeks claimed and $145,400 paid to veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State programs , 
4 Includes 253 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
ender UCV program 
5 Excludes $3,300 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unemployment 
liastrance program 
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